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1/  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  lorUer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  ftUe.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerottt 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— ‘neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimet 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfbarless.—T}'&  Foe. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  appointment  of  M.  Chabaud  Latour  and  M.  Bodet 
has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  immediate  fortunes  of  the 
Kepublican  party.  So  long  as  the  Cabinet  contained 
two  powerful  Bonapartists,  many  of  the  obsequious  Pre¬ 
fects  were  openly  Imperialist  also,  and  the  Royalists 
became  so  frightened,  that  they  were  almost  ready  to 
vote  for  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  resolution,  and  thus  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic.  But  their  confidence 
came  back  when  they  found  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  safe  hands,  and  so  they 
resolved  to  put  off  the  fatal  necessity  of  formally  con¬ 
stituting  the  hated  Republic.  On  Thursday  the  Ministers 
resolved  likewise  to  meet  it  with  emphatic  hostility,  and 
thus  it  was  doomed. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  House  of  Commons  witnessed 
a  remarkable  Ministerial  humiliation.  Mr  Disraeli  said 
that,  the  House  having  consented  to  dismiss  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  and  transfer  their  functions  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Government  would  drop 
those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  have  been  the  real  subject 
of  controversy.  Half  contemptuously,  amid  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  his  own  followers,  and  the  laughter  of  the 
Liberals,  he  declared  that  he  himself  did  not  understand 
the  clauses..  We  do  not  wonder ;  for  no  other  person 
did.  Mr  Disraeli  added  indeed  that  the  Government 
would  recommence  the  legislation  next  year;  but  the 
House  laughed  at  so  poor  an  attempt  to  cover  an  igno¬ 
minious  retreat.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr  Disraeli  was 
glad,  rather  than  sorry,  that  he  had  been  able  to  fling 
over  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr  Gladstone  made  a  telling 
speech  on  the  ridiculous  collapse;  and  Mr  Childers 
summed  up  the  doings  of  the  Conservative  Government, 
by  saying  that  it  had  given  the  country  half-an*hour’s 
more  drinking,  and  dismissed  three  officials.  Mr  j 
Beresford  Hope  and  Mr  Talbot  expressed  their  anger  at 
the  Conservative  surrender;  while  Mr  Lewis  revealed 
the  embarrassing  fact  that  some  of  the  Conservatives 
would  not  have  voted  with  the  Government  for  the 
really  important  clauses  of  the  Bill.  The  whole  scene 
was  ludicrously  humiliating  to  a  strong  Government. 

The  chief  Parliamentary  battle  of  the  week  has  been 
waged  over  this  Bill  in  which  the  Tory  party  sought  to 
pay  ifs  debt  to  the  clergy  by  handing  over  to  them 
all  the  endowed  schools  that  the  subtlety  of  the  law  can 
even  remotely  connect  with  the  Church.  An  important 
conference  of  the  Nonconformists-  and  the  advanced 
Liberals  was  held  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on 
Monday,  before  the  second  debate  on  the  Bill.  The 
most  remarkable  declaration  w’as  made  by  Mr  Roundell, 
who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  for  investi¬ 
gating  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  is 
not  a  Dissenter,  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  assert 
that  he  instinctively  disliked  all  extreme  measures. 
But  the  Bill  would  be  so  mischievous,  he  added,  that  he 
would  recommend  the  Liberal  party  to  exhaust  all  the 
forms  of  the  House  rather  than  permit  it  to  pass.  He 


also  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  itself  come  to  an  end  than  permit 
the  Government  to  base  the  middle-class  education  of 
the  country  on  the  worst  system  of  sectarianism.  Mr 
John  Morley  struck  another  strong  note  by  saying  that, 
if  the  Liberals  wished  to  gain  a  merely  party  triumph, 
they  would  allow  the  Tories  to  pass  the  Bill,  and  thus 
exhibit  themselves  to  the  country  as  a  revolutionary 
faction.  The  feeling  of  a  class  which  has  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  the  political  Dissenters  was  expressed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Donald  Fraser,  a  well-known  London  clergyman 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Although 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Conservative  Government,  he 
warned  the  Tories  that  in  this  matter  they  will  find 
arrayed  against  them  a  religious  party  which,  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  has  hitherto  been  their  friend.  Mr  Shaw 
Lefevre  touched  the  root  of  the  mischief  when  he  pointed 
out  how  weak  and  vacillating  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
late  Government. 

The  debate  of  Monday  evening  let  loose  the  storm 
which  had  been  gathering.  Mr  FawcetPs  vigorous  and 
eloquent  speech  reopened  the  whole  of  the  question 
which  Lord  Sandon  may  have  fancied  to  have  been 
closed  by  the  division  on  the  second  reading.  He  cited 
some  instructive  figures  to  illustrate  the  mischief  that 
would  be  done  if  the  masterships  of  many  endowed 
schools  were,  as  the  Bill  proposes,  confined  to  clergymen 
of  the  English  Church.  Such  is  the  growing  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  distinguished  students  to  go  into  holy  orders 
that  out  of  the  forty-two  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  who  have  been  elected  since  1860 ;  only  five 
are  clergymen.  Not  a  single  tutor  or  lecturer  in  Trinity 
is  in  holy  orders.  And  yet  the  Fellows  have  some 
peculiarly  strong  inducements  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
Church ;  for,  if  they  do  so,  they  can  draw  their  incomes 
until  they  marry,  whereas,  if  they  continue  laymen,  they 
can  draw  them  only  for  a  term  of  years.  The  best 
students  are  everywhere  refusing  to  take  theological 
pledges  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  educated 
man  to  believe  unless  he  has  resolutely  shut  himself  into 
a  cloister,  and  put  up  the  monkish  curtains  of  Dr  Pusey 
or  Dr  Newman  to  keep  out  the  sunlight. 

The  currency  of  print  has  already  been  given  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  real  author  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Bill  is  Lord  Salisbury,  and  that  it  consti¬ 
tutes  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  his  old  enemy,  Mr 
Disraeli.  At  all  events  it  boars  the  marks  of  that  fanatical 
Churchmanship,  and  that  hatred  of  dissent,  which  would 
have  been  fitting  “notes”  of  a  great  English  noble  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  still  make  Lord  Salisbury 
an  interesting,  if  a  rather  embarrassing  figure.  His 
patrician  scorn  for  the  multitude  causes  him  to  chafe 
under  the  discussion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
prompted  him  to  make  spasmodic  efforts  to  render  the 
House  of  Lords  as  real  a  power  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
days  when  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  been  the  fittest  of 
leaders.  As  he  grows  older,  he  betrays  an  unceasing 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  a  disposition  to  become  the 
champion  of  the  sacerdotal  party.  In  this  respect,  he 
is  like  those  French  nobles  who  never  forget  to  praise 
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the  Clmrch  when  they  are  testifying  their  devotion  to 
the  Comte  do  Chambord.  Their  politics  and  their 
religion  are  shot  through  and  through  each  other,  so 
that  in  Church  they  seem  always  to  be  thinking  of  the 
king,  and  in  the  National  Assembly  to  bo  always 
muttering  those  anathemas  against  the  wicked,  and  there¬ 
fore  against  the  Republicans,  which  have  been  provided 
by  a  religion  watchful  of  Divine  Right.  The  English 
theological  heresy  that  there  is  no  Devil  has  gained  no 
favour  among  the  religious  Legitimists,  because  they 
find  him  useful  when  they  are  settling  the  fate  of 
M.  Gambetta.  They  differ  from  Lord  Salisbury  in  this 
respect,  however,  that  most  of  them  are  Voltairians  at 
heart,  and  only  wear  their  religion  for  the  same  reason 
as  they  wear  their  shoes — that  is,  to  keep  their  feet  out 
of -the  mire,  and  not  because  they  believe  shoes  to  bo 
inspired.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  such  a 
devotee  that,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  High  Church 
clergy  took  him  to  St  Jameses  Hall,  to  defend  the 
Athanasian  creed  against  Atheists  and  Low  Churchmen  ; 
and  never  did  his  vigorous  rhetoric  draw  forth  louder 
cheers  than  when  ho  was  enforcing  the  grand  Christian 
consolation,  that  those  foes  of  the  Conservative  party 
would  perish  everlastingly,  as  per  invoice,  signed  by 
Saint  Athanasius,  and  put  in  a  handy  place  at  the  end 
of  “  Morning  Prayer.’*  “  Perish  everlastingly  ” — “  loud 
and  prolonged  cheering :  ”  such  a  collocation  is  a  sublime 
proof  of  religious  sincerity.  Having  helped  to  give  it. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  naturally  anxious  to  wrest  endowed 
schools  from  Dissenters  and  all  other  infidels,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  appearance  of  a  Bill  on  which  there  rests 
the  taint  of  theological  insanity. 

It  is  sometimes  legitimate  for  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  employ  the  weapons  of  obstruction,  and 
the  Libera]  party  deliberately  did  so  on  Wednesday  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill.  Mr 
Fawcett  pointed  out  how  widely  the  Bill  itself  differed 
from  the  Prime  Minister’s  account  of  its  intentions,  and 
he  rightly  argued  that  the  House  really  did  not  know 
what  the  scheme  was.  Accordingly  he  tried  to  stop  the 
discussion  by  dividing  the  House  on  the  question  that 
the  Chairman  should  report  progress  ;  and  he  was  de¬ 
feated  only  by  a  majority  of  20.  Then  Mr  Brown 
proposed  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  should 
retain  their  power  for  five  years  longer — amotion  which, 
of  course,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Bill  if  it  had  been 
carried.  It  did  good  service  by  letting  loose  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  discussion  and  discontent.  The  Government 
obstinately  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  debate,  and 
the  attempt  to  stifle  criticism  was  so  manifest  that  the 
Liberal  party  did  quite  right  to  talk  out  the  Bill. 

The  debate  has  brought  up  some  questions  which  are 
peculiarly  embarrassing  to  the  Conservatives.  One, 
relates  to  the  endowments  left  by  those  “pious  founders’’ 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  who  intended  that  they 
should  bo  used  for  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  grammar.  Mr  Sullivan 
who  has  already  pushed  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  Irish  members,  and  who  promises  to  become  their 
leader  if  Mr  Butt  should  fail  them — asked  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  the  endowments  left  for  religions  uses 
before  the  Reformation  would  be  restored  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Mr  Disraeli  could  only  mutter  the  parrot- 
phrase  that  “  the  continuity  of  the  English  Church  had 
not  been  broken  by  the  Reformation,”  as  if  a  party 
which  demands  the  literal  interpretation  of  wills  could 
plead  the  continuity  of  the  English  Church  ”  in 
answer  to  the  ghost  of  an  enraged  pious  founder  who 
had  left  a  rich  educational  endowment  three-hundred- 
and-fifty-years  ago,  on  condition  that  mass  should 
be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  every  Sunday,  and  who 
h^  been  kept  in  purgatory  ever  since  because  that  con¬ 
dition  has  been  neglected.  “The  continuity  of  the 
English  Church  ’  would  bring  little  solace  to  a  ghostly 
believer  who  has  been  simmering  for  more  than  three  hun- 
®  purgatorial  fire.  If,  in  a  spirit  of 
sublime  constitutional  pedantry,  Mr  Disraeli  should  say 
to  the  shrivelled  and  singed  remnant  of  repentant 


orthodoxy  that  the  English  Church  had  a  right  to  his 
endowments  because  she  had  the  apostolical  succession, 
the  ghost  would  contemptuously  say  that  the  apostolical 
succession  and  Mr  Disraeli  might  go  to  purgatory,  and 
that  he  himself  wanted  to  get  out  of  a  very  hot  place. 
The  Prime  Minister  may  doubtless  reply  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  purgatory,  that  the  ghost  is  an  impostor, 
and  that,  if  pious  founders  will  make  unreasonable  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  wills.  Parliament  most  cancel  this 
command.  By  all  means  ;  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Liberals  say.  Bat  it  puts  an  end  to  that  sacredness  of 
wills  which  the  Tory  party  are  finding  so  convenient  an 
excuse  for  helping  the  Church  to  steal  the  educational 
bread  of  poor  little  Dissenters. 

Another  embarrassing  question  was  raised  by  Mr 
Dixon,  who  said  that  the  endowment  of  the  Birmingham 
Grammar  School  had  grown  from  about  40Z.  a  year  to 
about  14,0001;  that  the  increase  sprang  from  the 
immense  industry  which  had  added  to  the  value  of  every 
foot  of  land  in  Birmingham  ;  and  that  at  least  as  muen 
of  it  had  come  from  the  exertions  of  Dissenters  as  of 
Churchmen.  Consequently,  he  argued,  the  Dissenters 
had  at  least  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  Churchmen,  or 
rather  it  belonged  to  the  people  of  Birmingham.  '  But 
did  Mr  Dixon  see  what  a  sweeping  principle  he  was 
applying  to  property  of  every  description  ?  He  was 
really  cutting  to  the  very  heart  of  the  colossal  fortunes 
which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  other  magnates 
have  built  on  the  industry  of  London — an  industry  in 
which  their  parts  has  been  infinitesimal.  These  aristo* 
cratio  lilies  of  the  field  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ; 
y^t  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  one  of 
them. 


It  was  the  Lord  Mayor  rather  than  his  illustrious 
uests  that  shone  at  the  banquet  to  Her  Majesty’s 
finisters.  Mr  Disraeli  was  perhaps  disspirited  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Bill.  At  all  events,  he  was  solemn 
and  almost  sad  in  his  references  to  the  “  mysterious  dis¬ 
turbance  ”  of  the  Church,  and  his  sole  interesting  feat 
was  his  managing  to  make  the  few  Bills  which  he  has 
adopted,  and  has  not  yet  passed,  look  like  vast  achieve¬ 
ments.  Lord  Malmesbury,  r^resenting  himself  as  “  the 
maid  of  all  work  ”  of  the  Government,  inadvertently 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  legislative  slops  which  this 
session  is  likely  to  leave.  The  Premier  retired  at  an 
early  hour,  in  deference  to  “  orders  from  a  high  autho¬ 
rity  to  be  in  another  place. Only  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
himself.  He  hopped  from  adage  to  adage,  from  one 
familiar  quotation  to  another,  was  genial  and  hospitable, 
and  did  not  see  any  incongruity  in  describing  Mr  Disraeli 
as  “  always  interesting  and  instructive.”  Sir  Andrew 
Lusk*  is  an  excellent  Civic  host.  An  ex-journalist,  he 
has  not,  in  his  splendour,  forgotten  his  old  colleagues. 
We  w’ould  suggest  to  his  predecessors  that  more  glory 
is  to  be  got  by  dining  men  than  Emperors. 

From  correspondence  recently  laid  before  Parliament 
it  appears  that  the  English  and  American  Governments 
have  not  yet  come  to  an  understanding — or  at  least  (for 
we  do  not  know  what  Lord  Derby  has  been  doing)  had 
not  when  Lord  Granville  went  out  of  office — as  to  the 
terms  in  which  they  should  unite  to  recommend  the 
“  Three  Rules  ”  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
neutrals,  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  other  maritime  Powers.  The  arguments 
of  the  Counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  Arbitra¬ 
tors  at  Genova  and  the  view  of  the  rules,  especially  of 
the  second,  which  seem  to  have  influenced  the  Tribunal 
in  making  the  award,  illustrated  and  emphasised  a  dis¬ 
cordance  of  interpretation  that  had  given  occasion  much 
earlier  to  a  lengthened  diplomatic  controversy.  The 
original  differences,  as  developed  in  the  correspondence 
now  published,  seem  to  the  undiplomatic  mind  to  turn 
upon  trivial  points  of  verbal  criticism.  But  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  despatch,  written  just  before  his  retirement  from 
office,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  dispute,  takes  up  a  strong 
position.  The  late  Foreign  Secretary  contends  that,  as 
the  English  representative  at  Washington  did  not 
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certainly  mean  to  bo  bound  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Three  Rales  insisted  upon  by  the  American  Counsel  at 
Geneva,  and  apparently  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  England  cannot  consent  to  recommend  the  Rules 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  maritime  Powers  without 
guarding  against  their  admis.sion  in  a  sense  in  which 
she  has  not  taken  them,  and  does  not  intend  to  take 
them. 

The  Berlin  Germania^  the  organ  of  Ultramontanism, 
which  at  first  had  deprecated  all  sympathy  with  the 
Kissingen  attempt,  now  applies  to  Kullmanu’s  deed  the 
French  expression  ‘‘  A  la  guerre^  comme  a  la  guerre !  ** 
adding,  that  this  attempt  was  the  inevitable  fruit  of  the 
present  anti-clerical  policy.  The  Berlin  Kreuz-Zeitung, 
the  organ  of  the  high  Tory  and  Pietist  party,  also  has  a 
strange  article  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is 
told  that  the  event  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  him  to  stop  at 
last  in  his  aggressions  against  the  Church.  Considerable 
astonishment  has  been  created  by  these  utterances,  the 
more  so  as  the  Kreuz-Zeitang  had  in  former  years  been 
the  mouth-piece  of  Governmental  reaction.  On  their 
part,  many  Liberal  journals  which  firmly  support  Prince 
Bismarck  in  his  anti- Romanist  policy,  strongly  protest 
against  the  parallel  which  the  Ultramontane  papers 
endeavour  to  establish  between  the  Kissingen  attempt 
and  the  one  of  May  7,  1806.  Thus  the  Schlesische  Presse, 
one  of  the  mSsf  widely-circulated  Liberal  journals,  says  : 
“In  1866,  the  Constitutional  conflict  still  raged  in  full 
severity.  Bismarck  was  then  the  most  unpopular  man. 
A  war  was  imminent  which  threatened  to  split  the 
German  nation  into  two  hostile  camps.  The  Fatherland, 
so  a  great  many  thought,  was  in  the  most  terrible  danger. 
Germany,  it  was  feared,  would  be  torn  in  pieces  like 
Poland ;  a  part  of  it  ceded  to  France ;  and  all  this 
depended  on  a  single  man  at  Berlin,  whom  the  Prussian 
people  itself  rejected,  and  who  was  universally  cursed  ! 
This  was  the  situation  which  pressed  the  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  a  youth  of  excellent  moral  bearing  and  of 
high  education,  and  made  him  attempt  a  deed  which 
was,  of  course,  reprehensible  in  itself.  Now,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  into  the  face  of  this  Ultramontanist 
attempt !  How  different  is  the  situation  now ! "  A 
similar  strong  distinction  between  the  two  attempts,  both 
as  regards  time  and  circumstances  and  the  character  and 
motives  of  those  implicated,  is  made  by  the  Berlin 
Taghlatt,  as  well  as  several  organs  of  the  Liberal  and 
Progressist  party  at  Vienna,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  and 
elsewhere. 

A  stirring  trial  that  took  place  last  Monday  at 
Stornoway  will  reveal  to  the  visitors  of  the  picturesque 
island  of  Skye  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people 
of  a  somewhat  unpleasant  character.  It  appears  that 
about  fifty-eight  crofters  or  small  tenants,  and  their 
forefathers  before  them,  enjoyed,  in  connection  with 
their  little  plots  of  land,  sbeilings  or  summer  grazings 
at  Cuallinghall.  From  these  tbe^  were  removed  three 
years  ago  to  Earshader,  the  Cuallinghall  grazings  being 
wanted  for  deer  forest.  The  tenants  say  that  on  their 
removal  they  were  promised  that  they  should  have  tho 
new  grazings  as  long  as  they  kept  their  crofts  and  paid 
their  rents.  On  the  faith  of  this  they  built,  at  much 
expense,  a  dyke,  extending  from  six  to  seven  miles  round 
the  new  grazing  ground,  to  separate  it  from  the  deer 
forest.  But  last  March  the  crofters  got  notice  of  evic¬ 
tion  both  from  their  crofts  and  grazings,  without  the 
slightest  whisper  of  compensation  for  the  dyke  they 
built.  The  sheriff”s  officer  who  served  the  summonses 
was  not,  as  may  bo  supposed,  a  welcome  visitor,  and  it 
appears  that  the  officer  and  his  assistants  were  attacked 
with  stones.  The  assailants  were  not  found  out,  but 
afterwards  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  officer  and  the 
men,  who  last  Monday  were  tried  before  a  jury  for 
assault.  The  men  were  acquitted,  and  the  sheriflf's 
officer  being  put  in  the  dock,  was  found  guilty  of  assault 
and  fined. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Another  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  few  days  ago  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  from  the 


Tory  member  for  tho  county  in  which  these  evictions 
took  place,  begging  for  subscriptions  to  help  “  the  poor 
highlanders**  to  go  to  the  colonies.  In  order  that 
gentlemen  may  have  their  sport,  fifty-eight  families  are 
ejected  from  lands  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
held  from  time  immemorial,  their  improvements  are 
confiscated ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  who  so 
much  admires  these  evictions,  and  enlarges  upon  the 
great  benefit  to  the  highlands  of  turning  pasture  and 
arable  land  into  deer  forest,  goes  round  cap  in  hand 
asking  an  innocent  public  for  charity  to  the  victims.  It 
would  of  course  be  too  ihuch  to  expect  patriotism  from 
the  Highland  lairds,  when  they  enu  make  money  out  of 
the  depopulation  of  tho  country,  but  when  begging 
appeals  come  from  them,  one  is  entitled  to  ask  why 
they  don*t  pay  tho  passages  of  the  evicted  peasantry 
themselves  ?  If  they  tarn  these  poor  men  out  of  the 
land  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  dwelt,  in 
order  to  make  as  they  would  call  it  an  honest  penny,, 
surely  they  are  able  to  send  the  poor  men  to  a  now 
home  beyond  the  seas.  The  profits  of  doer  foresting 
must  be  very  small  if  they  cannot  bear  that  little 
expense.  In  other  countries,  it  is  considered  an  object 
of  the  highest  policy  to  keep  the  population  at  home, 
firmly  anchored  on  the  soil ;  but  in  our  more  enlightened 
country,  it  seems  to  be  considered  for  the  national  welfare 
that  the  people  should  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  iu 
order  that  gentlemen  may  have  sport.  Wo  hope  we 
shall  not  be  considered  fanatical  when  we  say,  this  i& 
paying  n  little  too  much  for  sport. 

The  debate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School' 
Board  upon  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  Jew  as  Head 
Master  of  a  school  in  Whitechapel,  illustrates  tho  con¬ 
fusion  and  wrangling  that  must  inevitably  arise,  while 
there  are  religious  sects,  if  religious  education  in  any 
shape  is  attempted  in  national  schools.  Reading  of  the 
Bible,  “  with  such  explanations  and  such  instruction 
therefrom  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  as 
are  suited  to  tho  capacities  of  children,**  looks  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  harmless  programme ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  such  teaching  unsectarian,  and 
no  one  denomination  can  be  brought  to  place  confidence 
in  a  religious  school-master  of  another  denomination. 
The  moment  you  permit  religious  teaching  in  the  abstract, 
from  that  moment  the  members  of  the  School  Boards  will 
show  a  preference  for  schoolmasters  belonging  to  theirown . 
sect.  You  can  never  bring  such  men  as  Canon  Gregory 
or  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Irons  to  believe  that  it  is  possible' 
for  a  Jew  to  teach  only  such  principles  of  religion  as 
are  common  to  him  with  the  orthodox  Christian.  In 
that  particular  they  are  probably  not  far  wrong.  When 
a  community  is  split  up  into  different  sects  religious 
education  cannot  be  given  in  common  schools  without 
endless  heart-burning  and  strife.  The  remedy  is  to  dis¬ 
continue  tho  attempt.  Meanwhile,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
from  one  sect  any  honest  respect  for  the  prejudices  of 
another. 

Lord  Mayor  Lusk’s  entertainment  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  literature,  science,  and  art  was  a  judicious,  as 
well  as  a  genial  and  graceful  act.  “  Good,  my  lord  ;  will 
you  see  tho  players  well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hoar.  Jet 
them  be  well  used  ;  for  they  are  the  abstract  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time ;  after  your  death  you  were  better 
have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live.** 
The  wayward  aristocracy  of  letters  and  art  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  scoffing  at  civic  feasts  :  good,  my  lord, 
let  the  poor  devils  taste  aldermauio  turtle,  and  then, 
perhaps,  they  will  speak  both  of  it  and  of  you  with  more 
respect. 

The  raiders  against  gambling  have  struck  at  tho  head. 
Mr  Chaplin,  M.P.,  has  been  summoned  as  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  Newmarket  Race-course,  and  though  the 
Newmarket  bench  of  magistrates  has  dismissed  the  sum¬ 
mons,  the  entire  matter  remains  to  be  decided  by  a 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  It  will  be  Tattersall’s  turn 
next,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  by  and  by  there 
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man  on  paper  from  his  earliest  years,  a  devotee  after  »  ^ 
the  strictest  sect  of  the  Orleanist  religion,  a  Constitu-#| 
tional  monk,  he  has  given  his  reason  into  the  keeping 
of  Faith,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  Faith  that  she  defies  the%:3 
dictates  of  experience.  When  M.  de  Broglie  and^j 
M.  d’Andiffret-Pasquier  both  gave  one  kind  of  advice  | ' 
to  the  Right  Centre,  the  defeat  of  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  |  ^ 
proposition  was  assured.  1 1 

Nevertheless,  the  debate  of  Thursday  was  highly  in- 
teresting.  M.  Casimir-Perier  himself  made  a  memorable 
declaration.  The  son  of  a  great  Orleanist  Minister,  he  | 
was  himself  an  Orleanist  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  | 
Orleanist  family,  until  the  strifes  of  the  Royalists  them-  | 
selves,  and  the  implacable  hostilities  of  all  the  factions, 
showed  him  how  hopeless  it  was  to  set  np  a  Constitutional  f  j 


were  informers  against  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Excliange.  It  is  known  to  lawyers  that  by  certain  de¬ 
cisions — notably  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  deliverea  in  the  time  of  Jervis,  C.  J. — ‘*time 
bargains  ”  in  which  there  is  no  intention  to  deliver  or 
accept  shares,  are  declared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  gaming 
or  roguery.  If  the  Stock  Exchange  is  “knowingly” 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  such  bargains  among  others, 
what  is  the  inference  ?  We  would  strongly  urge  some 
M.P.,  with  time  on  his  hand,  to  study  in  the  recess  the 
strange  law  relative  to  gaming,  and  to  ask  the  Legis¬ 
lature  next  session  whether  it  is  proposed  to  legalise 
backgammon,  bagatelle,  and  billiards,  and  to  taboo 
hazard,  passage,  and  lotteries. 


There  have  appeared  various  paragraphs  chronicling 
the  death  of  one  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  Mr  Zephaniah 
Williams,  who  died  in  Tasmania  in  his  eightieth  year.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  more  famous  Mr  Frost  is  still 
alive  and  well,  and  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Both  are  said 
to  have  been  very  valuable  citizens.  There  has  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  company  of  these  statements  another,  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  chief  personages  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  John  Frost,  neither  judge  nor  counsel,  are  alive. 
This  is  not  correct,  and  certainly  will  not  be  so,  as  long 
as  the  venerable  Lord  Chief  Baron  survives.  But  erro¬ 
neous  statements  of  this  kind  only  illustrate  the  general 
•ignorance  of  an  interesting  and  never  justly  appreciated 
political  movement.  Humiliating  it  is  to  observe  that 
Chartism  has  yet  found  no  adequate  English  historian, 
and  that  it  has  been  left  to  a  German,  Herr  Brentano, 
the  well-known  historian  of  workmen’s  guides,  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  anything  like  a  worthy  manner  the  great 
popular  movement  of  1848. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  M.  CASIMIR-PERIER. 

For  some  days  it  has  been  certain  that  the  National 
Assembly  would  reject  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  plan  for 
putting  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  intrigues  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law  by  formally  proclaiming  France  to  be  a 
Republic,  and  by  organising  the  form  of  her  government. 
No  surprise  can  be  excited  by  the  fact  that  on  Thursday 
afternoon  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  a  Royalist  and  a  Bonapartist  majority, 
which  hates  the  Republic,  should  shrink  from  admitting 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  Government  by  which  France 
can  bo  ruled.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  refuse 
to  lay  aside  their  hopes.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  Royalists 
scorned  disposed  to  vote  for  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  propo¬ 
sition,  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  danger.  To  their  credit 
be  it  said,  that  if  they  hate  a  Republic  much,  they  hate 
an  Empire  still  more,  knowing  that  the  rule  of  the  sabre 
would  not  only  blast  their  own  prospects,  but  grind  down 
all  the  free  life  of  France.  And  the  Bonapartist 
victory  in  the  Nievre  invested  the  Imperialist  party  with 
new  terrors.  The  presence  in  the  Ministry  of  the  two 
Bonapartists,  M.  Magne  and  M.  de  Fourtou,  tended  to 
make  the  Royalists  dread  that  all  the  executive  machinery 
would  soon  be  made  Imperialist,  and  thus  preparations 
bo  made  for  a  coup  d*etat.  Hence  many  of  them  listened 
half-bolievingly  to  the  argnments  of  M.  Casimir-Perier 
and  his  friends  that,  after  all,  a  Republic  was  necessary 
to  keep  France  out  of  the  abyss.  But  a  conviction 
born  of  pure  terror  is  apt  to  die  away  when  the  source 
of  the  terror  is  removed,  and  so  it  has  been  in  the 
present  case.  The  Bonapartist  victory  has  faded  into 


I  necessity.  His  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable  because 
it  is  given  reluctantly,  and  because  it  has  forced  M. 
Casimir-Perier  to  part  from  his  early  friends  as  well  as 
his  early  belief. 

The  Due  de  Broglie’s  reply  was  a  dexterous  ai  tempt 
to  show  that  there  are  divisions  among  the  Republicans 
as  well  as  among  the  Royalists.  M.  Thiers,  M.  Dufaure, 
and  M.  Casimir-Perier,  he  said,  sought  to  set  up  a  Re¬ 
public  which  should  be  strictly  Conservative ;  M.  Gr5vy 
wished  to  erect  a  Republic  in  which  the  President  should 
be  elected  by  the  Assembly  instead  of  by  the  united  voice 
of  the  nation  ;  M.  Laboulaye  had  one  set  of  Republican 
ideas ;  M.  Garabetta  had  another ;  and  M.  Louis  Blanc 
had  a  third.  Consequently,  argued  M.  de  Broglie,  it 
was  as  difficult  to  found  a  Republic  as  to  found  a 
Monarchy.  Not  at  all ;  and  he  will  see  the  reason  why 
if  he  will  look  at  that  House  of  Commons  which  he  and 
his  party  praise  so  highly,  and  about  which  they  know 
so  little.  That  House  contains  men  of  every  political 
shade,  from  a  very  high  tone  of  Royalism  to  a  pretty 
emphatic  tone  of  Republicanism ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
spend  its  time  in  grubbing  at  the  roots  of  the  State.  It 
occupies  itself  in  the  safer  duties  of  a  sublime  select 
vestry,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  mind  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  averse  from  every  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Government.  The  member  who  should  move  for  a  select 
committee  to  examine  the  recommendation  of  an  Empire 
or  a  Republic  would  be  peremptorily  put  down,  and  the 
House  w'ould  go  back  to  some  such  magnificent  business 
as  the  crushing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  Mr  Roby.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  would  reach  so  sublime  a 
state  of  parochial  calm,  even  if  a  Republic  were  formally 
proclaimed  and  constituted,  if  M.  Thiers  were  President, 
if  all  the  Ministers  were  real  Republicans,  and  if  M. 
Gambetta’s  presence  in  the  Ministry  were  a  guarantee 
that  all  Royalist  and  Imperialist  conspiracies  would  be 
put  down  with  a  high  hand.  We  admit  that  the  Re* 
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publicans  would  fight  among  themselves.  But  the  con-  John  Manners  perpetually  mortified  by  the  unanswer- 
tests  would  not  bo  dangerous,  because  the  country  has  able  onslaught  of  their  enemies,  and  driven  in  igno- 
made  up  its  mind  that  it  will  have  a  Republic,  and  that  minious  silence  to  the  protection  of  their  majority.  Mr 
the  Republic  shall  be  moderate.  There  would  be  the  Bright’s  place  in  Parliament  knows  him  no  more.  Mr 
same  check  on  a  Republican  Assembly  as  there  is  upon  Gladstone  has  been  absent  during  greater  part  of  the 
the  Honse  of  Commons — the  check  of  a  strong  pressure  session,  and  frightened  away  his  followers  by  almost  his 
from  without.  At  present  the  Royalists  do  not  feel  the  first  speech  after  his  return.  The  other  leaders  have 
influence  of  that  wholesome  corrective,  because  they  been  disspirited  and  inclined  to  forgive  their  enemies ; 
despise  and  defy  it.  They  know  that  the  country  will  and  if  Lord  Sandon  and  Mr  Cross  had  been  properly 
not  have  a  King  at  any  lawful  price,  and  that  a  throne  looked  after,  the  session  might  have  reached  a  not 
must  be  built  on  bayonets.  They  know  that,  in  the  event  inglorious,  if  not  very  brilliant  end.  But  the  Endowed 
of  a  dissolution,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  will  lose  Schools  Bill,  with  its  ludicrous  intolerance  and  shame- 
their  seats,  and  that  they  are  defying  the  country  by  re-  less  injustice,  has  changed  all  that.  Up  to  the  last 
maining  where  they  are.  They  can  do  so,  because  the  moment  Mr  Disraeli  hardly  said  a  word  in  favour  of 
Assembly  alone  has  power  to  dissolve  itself,  and  because,  the  Bill.  Lord  Sandon,  Mr  Cross,  and  the  rest  of  them 
in  the  division  lobbies,  they  are  the  Assembly.  But  if  blundered  and  floundered,  while  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr 
the  Republic  were  once  formally  constituted,  the  power  Forster,  Mr  Lowe,  Mr  Fawcett.,  and  half-a-dozen  others 
of  dissolution  would  either  be  vested  elsewhere,  or  the  demolished  the  scheme  of  the  Government.’  A  party 
life  of  the  Assembly  would  be  cut  short  at  regular  inter-  which  can  carry  a  measure  so  attacked,  and  above  all  so 
vals.  Hence  a  factions  minority  would  not  dare  to  keep  defended,  by  steady  majorities  of  eighty  or  ninety,  most 
the  Assembly  in  a  state  of  turmoil ;  for,  if  it  were  to  do  be  a  very  humble,  very  ignorant,  and  we  should  hope 
so,  the  country  would  soon  send  it  to  the  right  about.  uot  a  very  long-lived  aflair.  The  Bill  itself  is  less 
That  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  cannot  be  far  off  humiliating  to  the  country  than  the  imbecility  of  the 
is  clear,  and  indeed  an  instructive  vote  on  the  subject  Ministers  in  charge  of  it  and  the  prostrate  acquiescence 
was  taken  on  Thursday.  A  declaration  of  urgency  was  of  their  followers. 

demanded  in  favour  of  a  General  Election  on  the  5th  of  The  debate  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  arose  out  of  Mr 
September  next,  and  it  was  defeated  only  by  twenty-  Fawcett’s  motion  challenging  the  Bill  as  a  violation  of 
nine  votes.  Had  the  Left  Centre  voted  in  a  mass  it  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  House,  but  the  merits 
would  have  been  carried  ;  but  many  of  its  Conservative  of  the  measure  itself  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Republicans  have  so  endangered  their  seats  by  systematic  discussion.  Not  a  single  Conservative  member  of  any 
vacillation  as  to  make  it  natural  that  they  should  importance  ventured  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  party 
shrink  from  meeting  their  constituents.  Meanwhile  to  undo  the  legislation  of  preceding  Parliaments.  In  an 
Marshal  MacMahon  demands,  not  that  the  Republic,  earlier  stage  of  the  controversy,  indeed,  Mr  Gathorne 
but  that  he  shall  be  organised.  He  wishes  the  consti-  Hardy  made  manifest  the  absurdity  of  such  a  plea  by 
tuencies  to  be  purged  of  Republican  votes,  if  that  be  solemnly  going  back  for  precedents  to  the  revolutionary, 
possible  in  these  days  of  wicked  hostility  to  kings ;  he  events  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  nobody  ven- 
wishes  to  have  a  second  Chamber,  made  up  of  obedient  tured  to  dispute  the  terms  of  Mr  Fawcett’s  resolution, 
notables ;  he  wishes  to  have,  jointly  with  it,  and  vir-  Mr  Gladstone’s  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  reversal 
tually  without  it,  the  right  of  dissolving  Parliament ;  passed  unanswered  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr  Disraeli 
and  then,  perhaps,  he  may  wish  to  face  the  risks  of  an  does  not  say  with  Mr  Hardy  that  he  is  justified  in  destroy- 
appeal  to  the  country.  “  Anything  but  the  Republic,”  ing  the  settlement  of  1869.  On  the  contrary,  he  main- 
he  once  said  in  the  heat  of  confidence.  Anything  but  tains  that  the  Bill  is  a  development  of  the  principles 
the  Republic”  is  his  motto;  but  it  happens  that  he  sanctioned  by  the  original  Act  and  extended  by  the  Act 
must  reckon  with  France.  of  1873.  The  debate  on  this  point  conveys  a  most  in¬ 

structive  lesson  to  Liberal  politicians.  Mr  Gladstone 
~  denominational  clauses  in  the  Endowed  Schools 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ENDOWED  Acts  generous  concessions  ”  made  by  a  victorious  party 
SCHOOLS.  to  its  opponents,  and  complains  that  they  have  been 

The  debates  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  have  for  the  most  ungratefully  received.  Mr  Disraeli  says  he  is  only 
first  time  revealed  the  Parliamentary  weakness  of  Mr  developing  the  principles  supported  by  the  late  Minis- 
Disraeli’s  Ministry ;  and  the  revelation  is  not  very  sur-  try  in  the  teeth  of  their  more  advanced  followers,  and 
prising.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  they  have  man-  he  can  quote  the  language  of  men  like  Mr  Dillwyn  and 
aged  to  get  through  the  session  without  any  serious  Mr  Watkin  Williams  in  support  of  his  assertion.  What 
indignity,  for  when  they  succeeded  to  office  in  the  be-  does  it  matter  now  by  what  name  these  mischievous 
ginning  of  the  year  it  was  notorious  that — with  the  single  clauses  may  be  called  ?  To  say  that  they  were  concessions 
exception  of  their  leader — they  were  greatly  inferior  to  is  merely  to  confess  that  they  were  violations  of  the  prin- 
the  men  whose  places  they  had  taken.  The  pro.spect  ciple  of  the  original  Bill.  To  talk  of  generosity  and  grati- 
before  them  was  a  safe  majority,  and  a  life  of  constant  tude  is  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  tact  of  Mr 
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humiliation  at  the  bands  of  their  opponents.  There  was 
not  so  much  fear  of  measures  being  lost  on  a  divi- 


Forster  cannot  lay  down  the  lines  beyond  which  the 
tide  of  reaction  may  not  advance.  Mr  Gladstone’s 


sion  as  of  their  being  flouted  out  of  existence  in  the  Par-  complaint  is,  in  fact,  an  admission  that  the  present 
liamentary  arena,  without  their  authors  being  able  to  Bill  is  a  development  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
say  a  word  in  their  defence.  The  Opposition  would  be  original  Acts,  and  Mr  Disraeli,  with  bis  usual  caustic 
led  by  incomparably  the  finest  orators,  and  by  some  of  reserve,  does  not  pretend  that  it  is  anything  else.  How 
the  most  skilful  tacticians  in  the  House.  Against  the  much  better  would  it  have  been  if  the  educational 
combined  forces  of  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  policy  of  the  late  Government  had  in  (his  and  other 


Forster  and  Mr  Lowe,  where  would  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  directions  been  a  little  less  generous  and  a  little  more 
lieutenants  be  P  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  and  Mr  John  consistent!  Had  denominationalism  been  absolutely 
Holker  were  poor  substitutes  for  Sir  Henry  James  ruled  out  of  the  endowed  schools  it  would  never  have 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Who  was  there  to  save  been  reintroduced  by  the  Tories.  It  used  to  be  said 
the  Tories  from  the  heavy  hand  of  Mr  Fawcett,  that  democracy  is  tenacious  of  its  conquests,  but  it 
now  left  free  to  strike  down  the  natural  enemies  would  appear  that  the  conquest  must  be  complete  in 
of  his  policy  ?  In  every  particular  the  Tory  Min-  order  to  be  irreversible.  Half* measures  are  quite  as 

-m  *■  »-v.  1  It  _  •  11  1 _ 1 ] — J 


isters,  Mr  Disraeli  only  excepted,  were  miserably 
overweighted  by  their  opponents.  Each  of  the  Liberal 
chiefs  was  a  master  in  one  form  or  other  of  Parlia- 


likely  to  be  repealed  as  to  be  completed. 

One  result  of  the  last  debate  is  to  make  the  possible 
eflects  of  the  Bill  the  subject  of  grave  apprehension  to 


mentary  fence,  and  Mr  Disraeli,  even  if  he  had  Mr  the  more  calm  and  sensible  of  the  Conservatives.  Nobody 
Gladstone’s  devouring  energy,  could  never  have  faced  can  pretend  to  say  what  the  Bill  will  do  or  what  it 
them  all.  Circumstances  have  saved  ns  the  pain  of  will  not  do.  On  two  points  likely  to  appeal  with  peculiar 
seeing  the  Ministry  of  Mr  Hardy,  Mr  Cross,  and  Lord  strength  to  the  English  public,  most  remarkable  deola- 
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!  moral  obligation.  This,  and  not  mere  lassitude  or 
;  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  is  what  has  hindered 
English  statesmanship  in  our  day  from  grasping  eagerly 
at  what  seems  so  brilliant  an  addition  to  the  Empire  as 
has  recently  and  repeatedly  been  proffered  to  England 
'  in  the  Archipelago  of  Fiji.  If  this  country  is  to  blame 
:  for  having  so  long  refused  this  prize,  not  only  France 
!  and  Germany — the  former  traditionally  inspired  with  an 
I  ambition  for  colonial  empire,  and  the  latter,  since  her 
j  recent  development  of  power,  credited  with  the  like 
!  desire — must  be  pronounced  equally  culpable.  Any  one 
I  of  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe,  and  still  more  readily 
I  the  United  States,  might  have  organised  a  “  cession  ** 

'  of  Fiji  at  any  time  within  the  last  twenty  years,  if  the 
;  considerations  we  have  noticed  had  not  deterred  them, 
j  Sixteen  years  ago,  very  soon  after  the  first  appearance 
I  of  white  settlers  in  Fiji,  the  annexation  of  the  group  was 
;  pressed  upon  the  English  Government  by  its  consular 
j  officers,  and  the  proposal  has  reappeared  again  and  again 
i  in  various  forms,  till  at  length  we  are  brought  up  to 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  acceptance  of  it,  which  was  announced 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  long-delayed 
movement  is  in  some  measure  traceable  to  the  change  of 
Government,  for  Lord  Kimberley  was  undoubtedly  more 
impressed  than  Lord  Carnarvon  seems  to  be  with  the 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  our  duty  to  a 
widely-extended  dominion ;  but  it  has  been  still  more 
decidedly  determined  by  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  proposed 

cession.”  The  Commissioners  I)ave  recommended  very 
strongly  that  the  offer  of  the  islands  should  not  be  again 
declined,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
terms  suggested  by  the  chiefs  and  their  European 
advisers,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  assent  of  the  Home 
Government.  Lord  Carnarvon  is  not  bound  by  the  last 
ill-considered  step,  in  which  the  Commissioners  decidedly 
acted  ultra  vireSj  and  all  the  details  of  the  transaction 
will  have  to  be  very  carefully  weighed.  But  the  general 
:  tenour  of  the  Commissioners*  advice  is  such  that  we  do 
I  not  think  the  expediency  of  annexation  can  be  any 
;  longer  contested.  We  are  brought  to  this  point,  we 
must  avow,  with  reluctance.  We  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  difficulty — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  impos¬ 
sibility — of  discharging  our  obligations  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  national  conscience  throughout  the  mingled 
mass  of  creeds  and  races  th.at  make  up  our  Empire,  and 
we  are  most  of  all  doubtful  of  being  able  to  do  our  duty 
in  a  community  which  reproduces  with  singular  exacti¬ 
tude  the  conditions  that  involved  us  in  lengthened  and 
costly  native  wars,  with  painful  incidents  of  cruelty  and 
injustice,  in  New  Zealand.  Yet  wo  cannot  help  seeing 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  other  course  than 
direct  annexation  are  even  greater;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  escape  the  burden  of  moral  responsibility  by 
merely  folding  our  arms  and  standing  in  cairn  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  chaos  our  interference  has  produced 
in  Fiji. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  more  than  confirms  all  that  travellers 
and  traders  have  told  us  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  the 
marvellous  fertility,  the  delightful  climate  of  the  islands 
of  Fiji.  The  capacities  of  the  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  semi-tropical  productions,  cotton,  sugar,  and  the 
like,  that  formed  the  staples  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union  before  the  Civil  War,  and  that 
now  are  building  up  the  prosperity  of  Queensland,  are 
asserted  to  be  almost  unbounded.  No  epidemics  ravage 
the  isles,  and  the  ordinary  level  of  health  is  remarkably 
high.  So  far  it  is  plain  we  incur  no  risk  in  accepting 
the  sovereignty  that  is  offered  us.  But  then  we  have  to 
deal  not  with  an  unpeopled  territory,  but  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of ^  160,000  scarcely  half-civilised  natives,  and  a 
fluctuating  accession  of  European  settlers,  whoso  moral 
character  might  easily  stand  higher  than  it  does.  The 
native  Fijians  are  about  four  times  as  numerous  as  the 
Maories  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  New  Zealand  ;  the 
greater  portion  of  them  have  received  a  varnish  of 
Christianity,  but  they  have  a  tendency,  like  other 


rations  were  elicited  from  conservative  memoers. 
Several  of  them  declared  that  they  could  not  countenance 
any  proposal  to  exclude  the  children  of  dissenters  from 
the  prizes  of  the  schools,  or  to  confine  the  masterships 
to  persons  in  holy  orders.  The  first  of  these  proposals 
would  arouse  in  the  country  that  sense  of  unfairness 
which  forced  on  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  Universities. 
The  public  conscience  could  not  tolerate  that  clever  lads 
should  be  excluded  from  exhibitions  to  the  Universities 
and  deprived  of  a  career  simply  because  their  parents 
were  not  members  of  the  Cmurch.  Whether  Lord 
Sandon’s  Bill  implies  all  this  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  such  regulation  could  possibly  prevail.  It^  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  at  a  time  when  the  capacity 
of  the  schoolmaster  is  a  matter  of  such  deep  importance 
to  parents,  the  attempt  to  restrict  masterships  to  clergy¬ 
men  will  be  perfectly  futile.  Nothing  has  injured  the 
grammar  schools  so  much  as  the  existence  ot  this  re¬ 
striction.  Clergymen  may  at  one  time  have  been  the 
only  class  of  persons  competent  to  undertake  the  work 
of  education,  but  now  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  class  they 
are  specially  disqualified  for  the  kind  of  instruction 
likely  to  be  required  in  the  schools.  Mr  Fawcett  told 
the  House  that  the  ablest  University  men  do  not  enter 
the  Church,  and  that  is  surely  a  consideration  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  fixing  the  sources  for  the  supply 
of  our  future  schoolmasters.  An  increasing  number 
of  distinguished  graduates  are  now  devoting  themselves 
to  the  profession  of  schoolmasters,  but  very  few  of  them 
are  willing  to  purchase  promotion  at  the  price  of  holy 
orders.  If  we  insist  on  that  price  wo  shall  fill  our 
class-rooms  with  curates  and  uninstructed  passmen,  and 
in  every  school  so  governed  we  shall  diminish  to  an 
infinitesimal  amount  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  learned 
and  efficient  teacher.  E.  R. 
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The  task  of  governing  them  is  not  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  (unlike  the  Maories,  who  are  concentrated  in  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand)  they  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  Archipelago.  But  the  most  obvious  danger 
consists  in  the  character  of  the  white  population.  The 
settlers  are  of  the  rough  and  ready  type  that  prepon¬ 
derates  in  all  new  countries,  but  especially  wherever 
rapid  gains  are  to  be  made  by  not  too  scrupulous 
dealings.  The  backwoodsman  and  borderer  of  America, 
the  gold-digger  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  find  them¬ 
selves  mingled  with  men  whoso  occupations  suspiciously 
approach  those  of  the  buccaneer  and  the  slave-trader. 
Such  men  are  in  no  circumstances  docile  subjects,  and 
the  worst  parts  of  their  nature  break  out  into  ferocity 
and  cruel  greed  when  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  savages,  whose  weakness  and  turbulence  are  equally 
provocative.  The  “  labour  traflfic  ”  in  Fijian  waters  is 
but  a  slightly  disguised  form  of  slave-trade,  and  England 
cannot  evade  the  duty  of  beating  down  this  Protean 
evil.  But  this  wo  must  do,  whether  we  govern  Fiji  or 
not,  and  it  seems  clear  that  wo  can  do  so  effectually 
only  by  assuming  the  sovereignty  that  the  islanders, 
native  and  European,  are  manifestly  desirous  of  bestowing 
upon  us. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  with  several  doubtful 
questions.  Is  this  “cession”  of  Fiji  based  upon  the 
consent  of  the  “  King  ”  and  the  leading  chiefs  a  really 
voluntary  transaction,  or  must  it  in  truth  be  regarded  as 
an  annexation,  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
doubtless,  but  without  consulting  them  ?  The  Com¬ 
missioners  have  probably  ascertained  to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  chiefs  vaguely  expect  some  benefit  from 
British  rule,  but  it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning 
of  the  transfer,  and  are  still  less  capable  of  coining  to  a 
general  understanding  as  to  its  expediency.  It  is  idle, 
then,  to  use  the  language  of  constitutional  policy  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  transaction  which  must  rest  upon  a  different 
foundation.  The  annexation  of  Fiji  is— and  in  common 
honesty  we  must  not  disguise  the  fact — a  high-handed 
proceeding,  to  bo  justified  by  its  motive.  And  for  the 
same  reason  that  wo  decline  to  justify  it  by  any  illusion 
of  a  plebiscitary  sanction,  wo  may  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
the  unfavourable  restrictions,  the  “unworkable  terms,” 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  called  them,  which  the  Commission¬ 
ers  so  rashly  accepted  and  recommended.  The  carica¬ 
ture  of  Constitutional  Government  that  was  set  up  under 
King  Thakornbau  has  imposed  a  heavy  debt  upon  the 
country  during  its  brief  and  wasteful  rule.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  aro  bound  to  liquidate  or  provide  for 
this.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  leave  the  matter  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  a  native  Parliament,  in  which  European  in¬ 
triguers  would  uso  ignorant  natives  as  the  instruments 
of  monstrous  corruption.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  disposition  of  native  lands.  Lord  Carnarvon's 
decision,  that  a  strictly  administered  Crown  Colony, 
without  the  illusory  machinery  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions,  is  likely  to  work  best  in  a  country  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  free  government  do  not  at  present  exist,  will 
probably  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  aro 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  semi-civilised  races  and 
the  orderly  administration  of  the' Empire. 


SECRET  AND  OPEN  ENEMIES  OF  THE 
SPANISH  REPUBLIC. 

“  A  state  of  siege !  ” — Cavour  exclaimed  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  in  reference  to  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Naples — “a  state  of  siege !  Why,  everybody 
can  govern  with  that!**  There  are  times  when  a 
victorious  or  struggling  popular  party  would  act  wisely 
by  applying  the  strict  principles  of  warfare  to  its  relent¬ 
less  foes,  thus  bringing  the  contest  to  a  quicker  and 
more  satisfactory  end.  As  it  is,  all  measures  of  severity 
are  generally  considered  wrong  when  they  can  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  uphold  or  aim  at  the  establishment  of  tyranny 
are  never  loath  to  employ  the  means  whereby  the  more 
timid  section  of  mankind  can  be  impressed,  and  the 
bolder  one  be  more  effectually  fought. 


Military  men,  by  nature  averse  to  the  maxims  of  civic 
rule,  easily  adopt  the  strongest  measures  on  the  slightest 
pretext.  We  are,  therefore,  not  astonished  that  Marshal 
Serrano,  bent  as  he  is  upon  restoring  a  throne,  should, 
under  cover  of  making  a  more  energetic  attack  against 
the  Carlists,  have  assumed  full  arbitrary  powers  by  de¬ 
creeing  a  state  of  siege  over  the  whole  territoiy  of  Spain  ► 
The  Carlist  war — with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
affair  at  Cuenca — is  still  confined  to  that  comparatively 
small  strip  of  land  which  is  comprised  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  remainder  of  Spain  no  risings 
have  occurred  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  Canton- 
alist  insurrections,  which  at  one  time  served  as  a  practical 
diversion  in  his  favour,  have  been  put  down  long  ago* 
To  decree  a  state  of  siege  over  the  whole  country  is  con¬ 
sequently  a  measure  which,  if  a  bull  be  allowable  on  the 
arena  of  Spanish  politics,  contains  an  arriere-pensee  that 
stands  glaringly  in  the  foreground.  Serrano's  decree 
establishes  “permanent  courts- martial,”  by  which  “all 
cases  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  rebellion  ”  will  be  tried. 
Under  this  rubric,  any  Republican  opposition  to  a  forth¬ 
coming  coup  d*etat  may  be  attainted. 

Outside  his  teeth,  the  Marshal  will,  of  course,  continue- 
to  profess  that  what  he  did  was  only  done  for  the  sake 
of  getting  more  quickly  rid  of  the  common  enemy* 
Practically,  he  has  by  this  decree  “  moved  a  step  further  ” 
in  reactionary  home  policy,  even  as,  in  our  article  of  last 
week,  we  considered  it  likely  he  would  do.  Perhaps  the 
more  imperious  tone  assumed  by  MacMahon  towards  the 
Assembly  at  Versailles  emboldened  him  to  his  act.  Nor 
would  wo  be  astonished  if  the  French  Marshal,  on  his 
part,  were  soon  to  respond  to  his  brother  at  Madrid  by  a 
similar  move  on  his  own  board.  Under  MacMahon,  one 
half  of  France  is  in  a  state  of  siege.  Now  that  Serrano 
has  proclaimed  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  ambition  of  the 
glorious  Vanquished,  whose  device  is  “  J'ysuis  etfy  reste** 
will  necessarily  be  fired.  These  two  Ritualists  of  dynastic 
reaction  gradually  accustom  themselves  to  chaunt  their 
anti-republican  liturgy  by  regular  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe.  They  are  fast  filling  in  their  respective  rubrias 
of  military  usurpation. 

To  levy  more  troops  for  the  overthrow  of  Carlism  is, 
no  doubt,  a  necessity  under  present  circumstances.  To 
confiscate  the  property  of  any  one  aiding  the  Pretender, 
may  be  au  advisable  measure  for  the  more  effectual  curb¬ 
ing  of  the  Legitimist  insurrection.  To  promulgate  the 
suppression  of  the  provincial  and  local  privileges  known 
as  the  fueros  in  the  insurgent  provinces,  would  be  an  act 
of  more  questionable  policy.  There  is  a  German  proverb 
according  to  which  “  the  Nurembergers  hang  no  one  un¬ 
less  they’ve  caught  him  afore.”  Now,  before  proclaiming 
aloud  that  all  the  fueros  are  to  be  abolished  in  the  insur¬ 
gent  provinces,  Government  would  do  w  ell  to  make  sure- 
of  capturing  the  strong  positions  which  Don  Carlos  still 
holds.  At  the  present  moment  a  decree  of  the  kind 
mentioned  could  only  add  fuel  to  the  rebellion.  It  would 
probably  instigate  the  guerrilla  bands  to  the  commission 
of  even  more  barbarous  atrocities  than  those  by  which, 
they  are  already  wont  to  torture  their  victims  “  without' 
any  appliance  of  anaesthetics,”  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  most  scientifically  experienced  cannibals. 

In  this  matter  of  the  fueros — that  is,  of  the  particular 
constitutions,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  provinces — the  Carlist  party  possess,  in  fact,  a 
handle  whereby  to  move  a  considerable  portion  especially 
of  the  more  backward  rural  population.  When  the^ 
Pretender,  some  time  ago,  crossed  the  frontier,  his  first 
proclamation  announced  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  or 
Biscaya,  Navarra,  and  Aragon.  Historically  speaking, 
the  Basque  fueros  have  an  ancient  Germanic  law,  the  law 
of  the  Western  Goths,  for  their  basis.  They  date  from 
the  time  when  the  Goths  were  pushed  back  by  the  Moors 
into  the  Cantabrian  mountains  and  the  western  Pyrenees. 
Among  a  mainly  Kelt-Iberian  people,  as  the  Basques  to 
this  day  are,  a  Teutonic  institution  of  local  self-adminis¬ 
tration  was  thus  preserved,  and  to  this  day  exercises  a 
remarkable  hold  on  them.  Altogether,  this  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Spain  is  a  kind  of  Wales,  both  as 
regards  the  configuration  of  the  soil  and  the  difference- 
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of  tijo  people,  in  descent  and  speech,  from  the  majority 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Basques  still  use  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  their  peculiar  Escuarian  language.  They  are  not 
Homanised  in  speech  like  the  other  Spaniards.  They 
keep  to  their  ancient  tongue,  eiren  as  many  of  the  Keltic 
Bretons  and  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  do.  Only,  dis¬ 
similar  from  the  Liberal  Welsh  people  in  political  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  Basques  are  apt,  in  the  hands  of  an  intriguing 
priesthood,  to  become  the  tools  of  a  reactionary  Legitimist 
j^arty.  Provided  the  ”  king  by  right  divine  ”  does  not 
touch  their  own  charters,  they  are  willing  enough  to  let 
the  remainder  of  Spain  be  governed  on  absolutist 
principles. 

Carlism,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  represented 
Ijegitimacy  combined  with  Ultramontanism,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  ideas  of  progress;  but  it  has  also  been 
nourished  by  this  ficeros  spirit — t.e.,  by  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
vincialism  in  the  more  antiquated  sense.  The  stronghold 
of  Carlism  has  generally  been,  and  still  is,  in  those  pro¬ 
vinces  which  have  retained  their  most  distinctive  traits 
— in  Biscaya,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  partly  in  Catalonia. 
A  Federalist  tendency,  often  going  to  the  verge  of  utter 
impracticability,  is  the  upgrowth  of  various  deep-lying 
causes  in  Spain.  Like  Switzerland,  the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula  is  mapped  out  in  a  mountain  structure,  which 
strongly  separates  one  part  of  the  country  from  the 
other,  opposing  mighty  barriers  to  centralisation.  Hence 
a  great  deal  of  that  local  self-rule  with  which  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  municipal  history  of  the  country  is  so 
strongly  impregnated.  In  race  also,  the  Spaniards  bear 
the  powerful  impress  of  different  origin.  Great  diversity 
is,  moreover,  observable  in  the  dialect  of  the  popular 
classes  of  the  various  provinces.  It  is  a  diversity  which 
hero  and  there  becomes  tantamount  almost  to  a  separa¬ 
tion  in  language.  Add  to  this  that  the  kingdom  has 
been  made  up  of  a  number  of  formerly  independent 
realms,  each  of  which,  after  the  junction  under  the  same 
crown,  retained  much  of  its  ancient  laws  and  habits ; 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  process  of 
i.utional  equalisation  has  been  a  somewhat  slow  one. 
The  Liberal  party,  both  by  the  Charter  of  1812  and  by 
the  Aijuataraicuto  Law — that  is,  the  law  on  municipal 
representation — of  1823,  endeavoured  to  combine  a 
fuller  national  unity  with  an  extensive  provincial  and 
communal  self-government.  But  royal  usurpation  and 
foreign  intervention  repeatedly  struck  a  blow  at  these 
praiseworthy  Liberal  enactments,  and  then  the  less 
advanced  peasant  population  of  the  East  fell  back,  under 
clerical  influence,  upon  antiquated  privileges,  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  evil  is  mixed  wdth  some  slight  portion  of 
good. 

In  the  present  critical  position  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  very  fi  amework  of  the  Constitution  is  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  common  prudence  ought  to  teach  the  rulers 
at  Madrid  not  to  complicate  the  existing  dangers  by  an 
untimely  and  useless  decree  against  the  fueros.  It 
seems,  however,  that  all  the  genii  of  mischief  are  just 
now  at  work.  Thus  the  Imparcial  declares  itself  in 
favour  of  a  “personal  union”  between  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  each  State  preserving  its  autonomy  under  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  existing  between  Sweden 
and  Norway.  This  plan,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  monarchi¬ 
cal  one,  meant  to  do  away  with  the  Spanish  Republic. 
A  small  section  of  the  Spanish  Democracy  has,  it  is 
true,  at  one  time  also  harboured  the  idea  of  an  Iberian 
Union.  But  taught  better  by  sad  experience,  it  has 
given  up  a  project  which  would  involve  it  in  a  fresh 
revolutiouary  enterprise  against  the  very  wish  of  the 
majority  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
every  available  force  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  deeply- 
shaken  Republic  in  Spain  itself ! 

Ihe  idea  of  an  “Iberian  Union”  is,  therefore,  now 
only  a  dynastic  scheme,  which  ought  to  be  spurued  by 
all  sound  Spanish  Democrats.  Serrano  may  feel  plea¬ 
sure  in  seeing  it  discussed,  even  though  he  disapprove  of 
that  particular  project ;  for  at  any  rate  it  serves  to  lead 
men*s  minds  back  to  monarchical  principles.  Any  one 
who  places  the  Republic  before  Glory  will  turn  away 
from  the  scheme  of  the  Imparcial^  as  from  a  temptation 
injurious  to  the  prospects  of  liberty.  Kabl  Blind. 


PRINCE  LEOPOLD’S  ANNUITY. 

There  was  a  good  old  custom,  unfortunately  now 
little  observed,  according  to  which  the  Sovereign 
attended  Parliament  in  person  to  intimate  his  assent  to 
Bills  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  dignity  of  the 
Throne.  It  was  a  seemly  and  gracious  act  of  courtesy. 
It  was  not  without  its  charm,  especially  when,  as  some- 
times  happened,  the  royal  recipient  deigned  to  bow  three 
times  to  his  faithful  and  bountiful  Commons.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  are  not  without  a  slight  hope  that  we  may  see  a 
revival  of  this  custom,  which  may  prove  politic  as  well 
as  beautiful.  Parliament  is,  of  course,  now  as  always, 
bountiful  and  loyal,  and  meets  every  request  of  the 
Crown  generously  and  ungrudgingly.  But  no  little 
show  of  courtesy,  or  gilding  to  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
pill,  should  bo  dispensed  with  just  at  present,  w’hen 
royalty  presents  itself  as  a  sublime  but  costly  fact. 
Princes  are,  no  doubt,  admirable  institutions,  and  we 
should  all  be  profoundly  grateful  that  there  is  plenty  of 
them.  They  have  done  us  all  a  great  deal  of  mysterious 
good.  At  all  events,  they  have  secured  the  succession. 
That  point  of  our  Constitution  has  been  pretty  well  but¬ 
tressed.  Still,  it  is  awkward  that  they  are  coming  as 
suitors  to  Parliament  so  thick  and  so  fast.  Every  year 
the  hat — pardon  the  rude  expression,  we  mean  the 
coronet — goes  round.  There  is  no  prospect  of  this 
circulation  ending.  When  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  Sovereign  have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  some  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  apiece,  the  children  of 
the  various  princes  w'ill  be  coming  of  age,  and  a  series  of 
costly  “advents”  will  set  in.  The  English  people  may  like 
all  this,  and  we  are  assured  by  Mr  Gladstone  that 
nothing  gives  greater  delight  to  the  nation  than  to  vote  . 
another  dowry  or  annuity.  On  this  question  we  have 
our  own  opinion,  which  we  do  not  obtrude ;  we  merely 
submit  it  may  be  judicious  and  for  the  interests  of 
monarchy  to  accompany  these  rapidly- recur  ring  appli¬ 
cations  with  all  possible  semblance  of  suavity. 

Were  we  to  ventilate  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  indignantly  asked  by  those  who  approve  of  the 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  Prince  Leopold,  Is  not  this  a 
wealthy  country  ?  and  cannot  we  well  afford  to  bestow  out 
of  our  superfluities  on  our  royal  family  handsome  annui¬ 
ties  ?  Now,  it  is  strange  that  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
riches  of  this  country  and  the  insignificance  of  an  extra 
charge  of  a  few  thousands  only  when  there  is  some  pro¬ 
posal  to  subsidise  another  prince.  Talk  about  our  great 
resources  is  the  preface  to  a  fresh  vote  for  a  member 
of  the  royal  family.  On  the  other  hand,  when  men 
of  science  come  and  ask  the  aid  of  the  State  on  behalf 
of  some  object  exalted  and  beneficial  to  the  race,  another 
tone  is  adopted.  A  plea  of  poverty  is  put  forward. 
The  savants'  request  meets  wdth  a  flat  refusal,  or  is 
complied  with  in  a  niggardly  fashion.  The  nation  is 
too  poor  to  send  out  a  respectable  or  complete  expedi¬ 
tion  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  It  cannot  afford 
to  liberally  aid  the  scientific  societies  of  London  in 
building  a  suitable  and  commodious  dwelling-place.  It 
refuses,  on  the  score  of  poverty,  to  assist  in  providing 
the  capital  of  Scotland  with  a  national  library.  To  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  royal  family  it  awards ' 
annuities  amounting  to  more  than  half  of  what  is  voted 
for  the  entire  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The 
nation  that  is  too  poor  to  give  more  than  a  trifle  to  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity,  votes  annuity  after 
annuity  without  stiut  to  princes,  amiable,  meritorious, 
and  interesting  objects,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  preferable 
in  importance  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  itself. 

We  feel  under  no  temptation  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
a  carping,  acidulous  spirit.  We  freely  admit  that, 
while  a  monarchy  exists,  the  Sovereign  ought  to  receive 
an  ample  stipend.  AYe  are  not  of  those  who  would 
welcome  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  yet  higgle  in 
huxter  fashion  over  its  cost.  The  Civil  List  should  be, 
as  it  certainly  was,  calculated  upon  a  liberal  scale. 
But  we  need  scarcely  observe  that  junior  members 
of  the  royal  family  form  no  part  of  the  Crown. 
They  are  not  essential  to  its  diguity.  They  are  not 
State  officials ;  they  are  without  offices.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  private 
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persons.  Therefore,  unlike  all  other  grants  from  the 
pnblic  purse — unlike  even  the  profusion  of  the  most 
wasteful  reign — these  annuities  are  voted  for  private 
purposes,  and  without  even  the  pretext  or  colour  of  a 
quid  pro  quo.  For  no  services,  past  or  future,  ai*e  they 
bestowed.  On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  many  quaint 
and  grotesque  charges  ;  and  some  of  them  inight  well 
make  mirth,  if  they  did  not  excite  indignation.  In  a 
multitude  of  anomalies,  however,  stand  out  these  annui¬ 
ties,  as  the  solitary  instances  in  which  public  money  has 
been  openly  voted,  without  regard  to  services,  past  or  j 
future.  For  it  will  not  be  contended,  we  suppose,  even  ' 
by  the  most  idealising  admirer  of  Monarchy,  that  any 
return,  direct  or  indirect,  is  made  for  the  3,000/.  a-year 
awarded  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  or  the  12,000/. 
(exclusive  of  military  pay  and  emoluments)  assigned  to 
the  Duke.  Who  could  say  that  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
was  enhanced  or  upheld,  or  that  the  public  has  benefitted 
by  the  5,000/.  awarded  to  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  ? 
They  are  but  rude  courtiers  who  would  assert  it.  The 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  we  take  leave  to  tell  its  false 
friends,  stands  independent  of  the  fortunes  of  younger 
sons  or  daughters.  It  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  industry,  or  even  their  honest  poverty, 
nor  is  it  to  be  maintained  or  augmented  by  burthening 
the  taxes  with  unnecessary  charges.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  Crown  might  not  be  most  highly  honoured  when 
it  was  most  jealous  of  its  character  in  pecuniary  matters, 
and  most  averse  to  come  as  suitor  to  the  Exchequer. 
We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  reiterated  appeals  to 
the  national  generosity  are  best  calculated  to  preserve 
or  increase  the  dignity  of  the  Throne. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  for  the  present  vain  to  argue  the 
question  at  the  present.  The  majority  are,  it  may  be, 
in  favour  of  this  or  any  grant  asked  in  the  name  of 
royalty.  Meanwhile,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
a  time  when  a  more  critical  spirit  may  bo  rife,  and 
when  that  “  enthusiasm,”  of  which  Mr  Gladstone  spoke, 
has  waned,  we  would  call  attention  to  certain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  regarding  the  Civil  List — misconceptions  which 
have  facilitated  the  success  of  this  application  and  many 
others;  misconceptions  in  all  probability  present  on 
Thursday  to  the  minds  of  the  Premier  and  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  The  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
Civil  List  to  the  Crown  Lands  has  been  much  mis¬ 
understood  and  misrepresented ;  and  perhaps  no  one 
has  done  more  to  darken  the  subject  than  the  former. 

In  his  most  reckless  way  he  once  declared  that  the 
Sovereign  had  just  the  same  right  to  the  Crown  Lands 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  to  his;  and  he  argued  that 
the  Sovereign  consequently  was  entitled  to  a  full  and 
ample  equivalent  for  suspended  privileges.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that  if  Mr  Disraeli  is  correct.  Parliament  has 
been  curiously  wrong.  It  has  dealt  with  the  Crown 
domains  as  it  did  with  none  else.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  it  forbad  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the 
Crown  domains.  In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  it  took 
the  management  of  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  often,  indeed,  said  that  there  is  a  new 
bargain  struck  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign.  But, 
independently  of  any  compact,  the  Statute  of  Queen 
Anne  remains  in  force,  and  makes  a  clear  unalterable 
distinction  between  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown  and 
private  property.  The  truth  is  that  the  Crown  has 
been  disendowed,  and  that  the  Civil  List  is  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  compensation.  As  Mr  Freeman  has  so 
strikingly  shown,  the  terra  regie  has  become  again  what 
it  was  in  Saxon  times,  the  property  of  the  nation. 

To  remove  another  misconception,  we  may  add  that 
there  is  in  point  of  fact  no  foundation  for  the  often 
reiterated  assertion  that  the  Civil  List  is  not  an 
exhaustive  equivalent  of  the  lapsed  or  lost  rights  of  the 
Crown.  The  very  statute  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement  are  embodied  states  that  the  sum  voted 
by  Parliament  is  intended  to  preserve  “  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown.”  There  is  no  reference,  direct 
or  implied,  to  the  contingency  of  additional  charges. 

The  claim  made  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Disraeli  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  that  it  is  morally  entitled  to  a 
fresh  allowance  on  the  coming  of  age  of  each  Prince  is 


new-fangled,  unknown  to  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  the  other  statesmen  who  arranged  the 
Civil  List. 

Whenever  the  temper  of  the  public  admits  of  an  ex¬ 
haustive  and  impartial  discussion  of  the  subject,  there 
will  not  fail  to  bo  reference  to  one  neglected  aspect  of 
the  question.  There  is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  savings 
not  inconsiderable  from  the  Civil  List  have  been  made. 
The  exact  condition  of  affairs  cannot  bo  known,  because 
unfortunately  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  motion  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  unsuccessful.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
these  savings,  is  it  legal,  we  would  ask,  to  devote  them 
to  the  privy  purse  ?  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  no  mean  constitutional  lawyer,  that  such 
appropriation  of  surpluses  was  opposed  to  the  Civil  List 
Act;  and  it  may  hereafter  occur  to  many  persons,  as  it 
did  to  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  amount  of  such  savings 
must  form  an  important  matter  in  considering  the  applica¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  made  for  Parliamentary  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family.”  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Lord 
Brongham*s  law  is  faulty,  and  that  such  appropriations 
are  permissible,  what  is  the  inference  ?  Why,  that  the 
old  plea  put  forward  in  Georgian  days  for  royal  annui* 
ties  is  gone ;  that  the  Royal  Message  cannot  run  as  it 
then  did,  “  Her  Majesty  being  restrained  by  the  laws 
now  in  being  from  making  provision  for  her  younger 
children ;”  and  that  the  old  cover  for  such  applications 
exists  no  longer.  Perhaps  Mr  Taylor  and  his  little  baud 
must  be  content  with  a  solemn  protest.  But  it  need  not 
be  barren ;  and  the  time  for  more  direct  and  effective 
action  may  not  perhaps  be  distant.  Already,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  are  discernible  signs  of  the  wane  of  “  enthu¬ 
siasm,”  and  the  return  of  a  calm  and  reasonable  temper. 


THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE. 

We  trust  Government  will  not  decrease  its  watchful¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  Brussels  Conference, 
after  the  disclaimer  published  by  an  English  secretary 
of  the  **  Universal  Alliance  ”  on  the  subject  of  maritime 
warfare.  Our  sympathies  are  fully  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  humanity,  and  we  readily  acknowledge  that  good 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Genova  Convention.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
onght  to  bo  discountenanced.  Ifcnce,  we  would  have 
been  right  glad  if  those  who  get  up  such  Congresses  or 
Conferences  had,  for  instance,  urged  upon  the  French 
Government  the  necessity  of  treating  its  prisoners  of 
the  late  civil  war  more  humanely ;  or  if  an  appeal  in  this 
sense  were  addressed  even  now  by  that  body  of  philan¬ 
thropists  to  the  Spanish  Pretender.  Of  such  desirable 
action  we  have,  unfortunately,  not  coen  a  trace.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  heavy  weight  of  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Church,  of  aristocratic  patrons,  and  other  titled 
personages,  which  rendered  such  action  of  the  ”  Univer¬ 
sal  Alliance  ”  altogether  impossible. 

We  now  find  it  stated  that  “the  English  Branch  of  the 
Universal  Alliance  at  present  endeavours  to  obtain  an 
assurance  from  the  proper  quarter  (de  qui  de  droit)  that 
the  Brussels  Congress  will  confine  itself  to  questions  of 
humanity  in  times  of  war,  avoiding  to  treat  on  questions 
referring  to  naval  matters.”  We  should  have  preferred 
to  see,  in  the  foregoing,  the  intended  me 'ting  at  Brussels 
styled  a  “  Conference  ”  instead  of  a  “  Congress,” — a 
diplomatic  distinction  which  has  its  value.  It  strikes 
ns,  however,  as  somewhat  strange  that  a  self-constituted 
body  of  men,  with  a  somewhat  mysterious  organisation, 
should  at  all  hold  the  balance,  as  it  were,  in  a  question 
affecting  vital  interests  of  this  country.  We  have 
seen  printed  documents  of  the Universal  Alliance,” 
announcing  the  establishment  of  French  and  English 
branches,  in  which  a  most  puzzling  jumble  and  mixture 
of  names  and  nationalities  occurs.  If  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  some  of  those  who  were  originally  stated  to 
be  members  or  patrons  have  afterwards  thought  fit  to 
withdraw.  Daring  the  sojourn  of  the  Czar  in  England, 
it  was  stated  that  a  deputation  of  the  “  Universal  Alli¬ 
ance  ”  had  waited  upon  him ;  but  who  the  members  of 
that  deputation  were  we  could  not  learn,  nor  are  we 
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scribble  to  salt  the  tastes  of  the  idle  or  tbe  selfish  of  tho 
upper  and  middle  classes,  have  had  no  efieot  on  the 
reception  accorded  to  them  by  the  masses.  Startinj^ 
from  Newmarket  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  labonrers  have 
now  paraded  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Bedford,  North¬ 
ampton,  Birmingham,  Walsall,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Huddersfield,  Oldham, 
Bury,  and  most  of  the  intervening  populous  districts, 
whilst  the  end  of  this  week  brings  them  to  Bradford. 
At  every  one  of  these  places  they  have  been  greeted  by 
crowds  of  sympathisers,  have  been  fed,  olothed,  and  sent 
on  their  way  rejoicing  with  a  heavier  exchequer.  It  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  select  the  places  that  were  more 
prominent  in  their  enthusiasm,  for  this  may  only  have 
arisen  from  excessive  population,  but  the  typical  “  oldest 
inhabitant  ”  of  Sheffield  or  Rotherham  cannot  recollect 
any  occasion  when  vaster  concourses  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  or  assemblies  more  animated  with  a  fierce 
enthusiasm,  than  the  thousands  who  last  week  greeted 
the  pilgrims,  and  hung  upon  the  thrilling  eloquence  of 
Joseph  Arch.  Nor  was  Nottingham,  fickle  but  sternly 
democratic,  far  behind  in  its  unorganised  demonstration. 
The  metropolitan  press  has  done  but  scanty  justice  to 
this  national  movement.  The  character  of  these  spon¬ 
taneous  demonstrations,  brought  about  by  no  expenditure 
of  money  or  preparatory  arrangements,  is  surely  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  pulse  of  the  country,  and  worthy  of  more 
than  an  obscure  paragraph.  Had  a  Royal  progress, 
abounding  in  pageantry  and  show,  ora  military  spectacle 
of  dazzling  pomp,  brought  together  half  the  crowds 
that  have  flocked  to  welcome  the  victims  of  landlord 
misrule,  special  correspondents  would  have  been  at  a 
premium,  and  the  “  Constitutional  organs  would  have 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  devoted  loyalty 
of  a  contented  people. 

But  instead  of  descriptive  accounts  of  the  new  pilgrim’s 
progress,  we  have  bitter  tirades  against  these  “  sturdy 
mendicants,”  and  the  sickly  inhabitants  of  the  fever- 
plagued  alleys  of  our  towns  are  ridiculed  for  casting 
their  mites  into  the  treasury  of  the  healthy  farm  labourers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are,  however,  beginning  to 
perceive  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  overcrowding 
of  their  courts,  with  its  concomitant  train  of  social  and 
physical  evils,  arises  from  the  miserable  lot  of  the  toilers 
in  the  fields,  a  lot  so  hopeless  and  forlorn,  even  to  the 
steady  and  temperate,  that  they  are  forced  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  cities,  and  thus  add  month  by  month  to  our 
steadily  increasing  urban  population.  The  Trades  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  different  towns,  which  have  given  an  unvary¬ 
ing  welcome  to  the  travellers,  perceive  that  their  own 
interests  arc  directly  involved  in  the  issue  of  this 
struggle  in  the  labour  market  of  the  purely  agricultural 
districts.  If  only  the  condition  of  the  peasant  can  bo 
made  more  endurable,  he  will  prefer  the  purer  air  of  the 
country,  and  abstain  from  coming  into  constant  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  unskilled  labour  of  the  towns.  And  more 
than  this,  the  intelligent  working-classes  are  now  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  evils  of  our  land  system. 
These  itinerant  witnesses  to  the  rapacity  of  our  land- 
ow  ning  class,  who  from  the  platform  or  in  social  talk 
tell  their  simple  tale  of  the  privations  of  their  daily  life, 
of  the  insolence  of  so  many  of  their  masters,  of  the  sub¬ 
serviency  expected  of  them  by  the  parson  and  the 
squire,  of  the  ravages  of  game  on  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation,  and  of  how  over  whole  districts  one  blade  of 
corn  is  growing  where  three  might  easily  thrive,  are 
unconsciously  doing  a  great  work — a  work  that  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  most  eloquent  speakers  or 
the  most  able  pens  of  men  of  culture.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  the  next  elections  will  not  show  some  of  the 
fruit  of  this  march  of  the  labourers,  in  the  closer  atten¬ 
tion  that  will  be  paid  in  the  great  constituencies  of  the 
North  and  the  Midlands  to  all  those  questions  that  bear 
upon  agriculture,  and  which  the  mechanics  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  quite  foreign  to  their  interests,  and  of  leaving 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  knights  of  the  shire. 

Nor  has  the  education  been  all  on  one  side.  Not- one 
of  those  hundred  labourers  who  lelt  Newmarket  last 
mouth  but  has  benefited  by  his  tour,  providing  he  was 


of  arpo-nting  a  deputation.  Could  it  be  that  a  sincjU 
nersdtij  acting  in  an  irresponsible  manner,  had  conducted 
the  whole  affair,  and  that  England  was  to  be  drawn  into 
a  Congress,  affecting  her  naval  status,  by  procedures  of 
90  dark  and  mysterious  a  nature  ? 

In  some  writings  of  the  originator  of  the  Red 
Cross  ”  w’o  observe  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
the  Empress  of  the  French  who  made  the  first  move  in 
favour  of  extending  the  principles  of  the  Convention  of 
1801  to  maritime  wars.  “At  this  time,  7th  July,  1867,” 
he  says,  “  the  Empress  Eugenie  requested  me  to  attend 
a4i  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Her  Majesty  manifested 
the  greatest  sympathy  and  anxiety  for  all  sufferers,  and 
begged  me  to  inform  the  various  international  commit¬ 
tees  of  Europe  that  she  desired  to  see  the  benefits  of 
neutmlity  extended  to  the  navies  as  well  as  to  the  armies 
of  Europe.”  This  was  very  kind  and  considerate  on  the 
part  of  that  lady.  The  only  pity  was,  that  very  soon 
afterwards  she  began  egging  on  her  husband,  who  had  j 
fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  marasm,  to  make  war 
against  Germany,  until  she  succeeded  at  last  in  obtain¬ 
ing  his  assent,  when  she  triumphantly  exclaimed, 

“  C'est  ma  petite  guerre  !  ” 

Even  so  we  find  now  that  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
had  readily  declared  himself  in  favour  of  framing  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  with  regard  to  naval  warfare  which  look 
extremely  philanthropic ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  bo  rather  calculated  to  cripple  the  maritime  power 
of  our  own  country,  in  case  Russia  were  to  attempt  a  new 
attack  upon  Turkey.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that, 
whilst  the  schemes  of  the  Universal  Alliance  had  for 
some  time  been  in  a  floating  state  of  uncertainty,  they 
at  once  assumed  a  definite  shape  when  the  Czar  came 
over  to  England.  The  appeal  addressed  to  him  by  the 
deputation  ”  alluded  to  seems  to  have  had  an  instan¬ 
taneous  effect.  Now,  wo  confess  to  some  doubts  about 
the  humanitarian  enthusiasm  of  one  who  so  cruellj'  put 
down  the  Polish  rising ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  about  the 
diplomatic  sincerity  of  the  master  of  Count  Schuwa- 
loff.  And  as  llis  Highness  Prince  Alexander  Suwaroff 
was  placed  as  a  patron  at  the  top  of  the  Universal 
Alliance,  in  prints  issued  previous  to  this  Brussels  Con¬ 
gress  or  Conference,  wo  are  afraid  the  expression  :  “  Qai 
cst  ce-qu'uii  tronipe  id  has  not  been  made  use  of  with¬ 
out  some  warrant.  We  should  have  preferred  to  see 
■our  country  keeping  this  time  altogether  aloof  from  the 
affair ;  and  we  should  wish  to  hear  at  last  some  precise 
details  about  the  dealings  the  “  Universal  Alliance  ”  had 
with  the  Czar  in  London. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  FARM  LABOURERS. 

A  month  has  now  elapsed  since  the  pilgrim  labourers 
set  forth  from  Newmarket  to  test  the  sympathies  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  the  march  has  been  such  a  decided  finan¬ 
cial  success  that  a  second  month  of  travel  is  already 
under  contemplation.  It  was  not  without  much  delibe¬ 
ration  and  careful  thought  that  the  executive  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union  agreed  to  adopt 
this  suggestion  of  their  secretary;  but  that  the  decision 
at  which  they  arrived  was  a  wise  one  will,  we  feel  sure, 
be  now  conceded  by  all  their  intelligent  supporters. 
Financially,  it  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  (he  labourers  cannot  afford  to  place  the  mone¬ 
tary  question  in  the  background.  The  hostile  criticisms 
that  were  anticipated  by  the  objectors  to  this  pilgrimage 
have  been  realised  to  the  full,  and  all  along  the  line  of 
march  a  running  fire  of  ridicule,  abuse,  or  sarcasm  has 
been  kept  up  without  intermission  by  the  Whig  and 
Tory  press.  Wo  have  before  us  a  collection  of  the  local 
papers,  of  the  different  shades  of  politics,  from  the  dis¬ 
tricts  traversed  by  the  pilgrims,  and,  whilst  a  vigorous 
minority  do  sturdy  battle  for  the  locked-out  travellers, 
the  great  majority  treat  their  readers  to  sneers  at  the 

washed-out  calico  banners,”  or  strong  invectives 
against  “  the  brazen-faced  mendicants.”  But  the  Union¬ 
ists  intended  in  this  march  to  appeal  more  especially 
fco  their  fellow-toilers,  and  the  diatribes  of  those  who 
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originally  possessed  of  any  merit  or  sterling  quality. 
It  is  utterly  idle  to  talk  of  them  being  trained  as 
mendicants  and  professional  beggars.  They  are  no 
more  beggars  than  the  churchwardens  of  the  most 
aristocratic  congregation,  for  they  are  not  asking  for 
themselves  but  fbr  others.  The  pilgrims  are  merely  in 
receipt  of  the  same  pay  as  the  rest  of  the  looked-out 
men  of  the  eastern  counties,  who  are  perforce  idlers, 
whilst  the  pilgrims  are  hard  at  work.  We  fail  to  see 
how  the  collecting  of  voluntary  subscriptions  for  a 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  can  lower  a  man’s  con¬ 
science,  or  touch  the  keenest  sensibilities  of  honour. 
Each  of  these  men  returning  to  the  eastern  counties  will 
take  home  with  him  an  enlarged  experience;  he  will  have 
learnt. the  true  value  of  his  labour,  and  will  encourage 
those  of  his  own  district  by  accounts  of  the  sympathy  he 
has  met  with  in  the  great  centres  of  industry.  More¬ 
over,  many  of  the  pilgrims  will  not  return  to  the  land  of 
their  bondage ;  they  are  eagerly  being  snapped  up  by 
employers  of  labour  on  the  line  of  route  at  double  and 
treble  the  prices  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
and  this  cause,  or  engagements  for  harvest  work  with¬ 
out  the  penalty  of  abjuring  the  Union,  account  for  every 
instance  of  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  band, 
which  the  Standard  chronicles  from  day  to  day  as  “fresh 
desertions  from  the  Union  troop.” 

The  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  workers  of  the 
town  and  the  workers  of  the  country,  brought  about  by 
this  pilgrimage,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  decided  trace  in 
its  wake  long  after  the  peasants  have  ceased  their  per¬ 
ambulations.  The  community  of  interests  between  these 
two  great  bodies  is  now  beginning  to  be  slowly  recognised, 
and  when  it  is  fully  understood  it  will  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  future  history  of  this  country. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW  OF 
MURDER. 

The  Law  of  Homioid^  AnjeDdroent  Bill,  which  is  now 
undergoing  a  process  of  incubation  by  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee,  deserves  even  more  attention  than  it  has  attracted. 
The  subject  is  not  one  upon  which  parties  are  divided  ; 
the  Bill  relates  to  the  technical  mode  of  dealing  with 
recognised  offences  ;  but,  none  the  less,  is  it  one  that 
touches  deeply  the  interests  of  the  country.  As  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  law  of  homicide  to  a  simple  and 
intelligible  form,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  Bill.  It  is  done  in  a  systematic  and  workman¬ 
like  style,  brushes  away  all  the  fictions  that  have  clustered 
round  the  idea  of  malice,  of  malice  express  and  malice 
implied,  malice  in  law  and  malice  in  fact.  The  Bill 
proceeds  upon  ideas  that  require  no  fictions  to  make  their 
application  endurable,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
stating  the  law  in  a  manner  that  everybody,  however 
ignorant  of  the  jargon  of  law,  can  understand.  More¬ 
over,  the  aiTangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  excellent; 
one  part  defines  homicide,  another  tells  us  what  homicide 
is  not  criminal,  a  third  states  the  various  degrees  of 
criminal  homicide,  and  the  last  deals  with  the  punish¬ 
ments.  But  while  the  Bill,  in  so  far  as  it  improves 
the  form  of  the  law,  is  most  satisfactory,  it  intro¬ 
duces  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  law — 
changes  that  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  are  certainly 
serious.  The  Bill  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  statement 
of  existing  law,  but  introduces  amendments  of  a  most 
notable  character.  These  two.  Codification  and  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Law,  might  be  kept  separate,  it  may  be  said. 
Why  imperil  the  passage  of  a  good  codifying  Bill  by  the 
introduction  of  changes  that  may  provoke  opposition,  or, 
at  least,  criticism  ?  The  answer  that  must  be  given  to 
that  question  reveals  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  codifying 
the  English  Law,  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  codify  the  English 
Law  without  introducing  distinct,  and  even  radical, 
amendments.  How  much  this  must  embarrass  and  re¬ 
tard  the  work  of  codification  is  only  too  plain;  more  so 
than  the  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  changes  proposed  in  regard  to  the  punishment 


of  murder  are,  on  the  whole,  in  the  right  direction, 
but  they  are  of  so  serious  a  character  ns  to  endanger 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill  allows  a  judge  on  a 
conviction  for  murder  either  to  pass  sentence  of  death, 
or  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  It  throws 
upon  the  judge  who  trios  a  case  the  responsibility  of 
determining  whether  the  prisoner  shall  be  hanged  or 
reprieved.  Instead  of  one  office  and  one  official — the 
Horae  Secretary — deciding  when  the  punishment  of 
death  shall  be  reduced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  we 
are  to  have  a  score  of  different  men,  each  separate  from 
the  others,  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility. 
This  is  rather  hard  upon  the  judges,  none  of  whom, 
we  suppose,  would  enjoy  the  title  which  some  of  them 
would  be  sure  to  win  of  “the  hanging  judge.” 
Bad  as  it  is  to  give  the  Home  Secretary  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  relaxing  the  definition  of  murder,  and 
perplexing  as  are  the  results,  it  is  nothing  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  that  would  arise  were  the  same  power  given  to 
twenty  different  men  not  acting  in  concert.  Moreover 
the  vagaries  of  Home  Secretaries  are  restrained  by  their 
responsibility  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  would 
be  most  damaging  for  the  authority  and  reverence  paid 
to  the  judges  of  England,  if  their  solemn  decisions 
were  to  be  canvassed  in  the  same  way,  and,  after  all, 
probably  reversed  by  a  Home  Secretary.  We  give  Mr 
Russell  Gurney  full  credit  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
offered  this  amendment  of  the  law,  and  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  judge  must  be  allowed  great  weight,  but 
notwithstanding  his  proposal  is  one  that  wo  expect  will 
find  least  favour  among  the  judges  themselves. 

But,  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  these  objections  can 
be  got  over  by  merely  omitting  clause  36  of  the  Bill, 
and  leaving  the  law  as  it  is.  That  is  not  quite  the  case, 
for  the  root  of  the  evil  is  deeper,  and  demands  a  more 
thorough-going  cure  than  we  suspect  the  public  is  gene¬ 
rally  prepared  for.  The  difficulty  is  this.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  public  opinion  is  decided  against  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment:  it  is  not  unanimous,  but  it  is 
decided.  TtnK  vxmtctVkmAnA 

to  be  retained  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inflicted  in  every  case 
coming  within  the  legal  definition  of  murder.  Where  a 
murder  is  cold-blooded  and  deliberate,  committed  by  a 
sane  man  without  any  of  the  circumstances  that  excite 
public  sympathy,  the  majority  approve  of  hanging.  But 
if  there  is  any  doubt  of  his  sanity,  if  he  is  merely  odd  and 
eccentric,  or  he  has  acted  under  the  stimulus  of  passion 
or  drink;  or  if  the  murderer  is  a  woman,  and  the  mur¬ 
dered  person  her  infant  child,  public  opinion  by  no 
means  favours  hanging,  but  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
reprieve.  Now,  the  problem  is  to  narrow  the  defini- 
tion  of  murder  so  that  it  shall  include  those  cases, 
and  those  only,  where  the  preponderant  feeling  of 
the  general  public  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  capital  penalty.  If  there  were  no  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  it  would  be  the  easiest  task  in 
the  world  to  frame  a  satisfactory  definition  of  murder; 
if  public  opinion  regarded  all  killing  with  so  much 
horror  that  it  would  make  no  nice  distinctions,  but 
strike  hard  with  the  supreme  penalty  of  the  law,  in  this 
case  again  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  But  public 
opinion  is  in  neither  of  those  states  :  it  vacillates  between 
the  two  ;  and,  while  it  does  so,  the  law  of  murder  cannot 
be  made  satisfactory,  without  sacrificing  some  of  the 
most  cherished  general  principles.  One  single  instance 
will  illustrate  the  difficulty.  Some  two  or  three  years 
ago  an  old  man  was  tried  on  Circuit  for  murdering  his 
wife,  by  shooting  her  with  a  pistol.  The  defence  was 
provocation,  but  the  provocation  consisted  only  in  words, 

“  nagging,”  as  the  witnesses  expressively  termed  it;  and 
according  to  the  English  law,  mere  words,  however 
insulting  and  hard  to  bear,  do  not  constituto  provoca¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  reduce  murder  to  manslaughter.  The 
judge  laid  down  the  law  clearly,  but  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  was  doubtless  a 
just  verdict,  although  not  perhaps  exactly  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  law ;  but  the  striking  fact  was  that 
the  judge,  relieved  from  the  technical  tyranny  of  tho 
law,  sentenced  the  man  to  only  five  years*  penal 
servitude,  thus  showing  what  in  his  judgment  was 
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presumption  and  interference  is  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
patience,  save  that  of  a  railway  director.  The  public,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  decide  between 
Colonel  Tyler  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  William  Watkin  on 
the  other.  Great  light  is  let  upon  the  facts  in  dispute  bv 
what  may  be  called  a  typical  accident,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  December  last,  on  the  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  line,  at  the  Woodhouse  Junction,  when  a 
passenger  tmin  ran  into  some  waggons  which  were  con- 
^niently  placed  in  its  way,  and  live  passengers  and  three 
servants  of  the  company  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
Reporting  upon  this  little  casualty,  Colonel  Hutchinson  ob¬ 
serves  that  “the  more  remote  causes  of  the  collision  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  contributed  to  that  which 
occurred  at  Woodhouse  junction  on  the  18th  October,  1872, 
and  which  causes  I  pointed  out  when  reporting  on  that  col¬ 
lision,  viz.,  the  absence  of  proper  siding  accommodation, 
which  obliges  the  habitual  use  as  a  siding  of  one  line  of  a 
double  line  of  rails  (and  in  the  present  case  of  both  lines),  and 


the  measure  of  the  man’s  moral  guilt.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  reconcile  the  law  to  the  moral  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow 
insulting  words  as  well  as  blows  to  form  legal  pro¬ 
vocation  ]  and  yet  the  objections  to  such  a  course 
are  very  strong.  Then  again,  as  a  general  rule,  drunken¬ 
ness  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
but  it  is  so  in  many  cases,  according  to  popular  feeling. 
The  authors  of  the  Bill  feel  the  difficulty  in  treating 
“  insanity,”  and  they  propose  to  enact  that  a  man  is 
insane  who  is  “  prevented  by  any  disease  affecting  his 
mind,  from  controlling  his  own  conduct.”  This  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  case,  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  public  opinion  supports  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  unless  the  prisoner  has  got  average  strength  of 
mind.  Mere  imbecility  or  eccentricity  powerfully  affects 
public  sympathy  in  favour  of  a  man  condemned  to 
death. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties — there  are  others 
nearly  equally  strong — in  the  way  of  those  who  attempt 
at  the  same  time  to  amend  the  law  as  well  as  to  codify 
it.  Perhaps  the  law  of  murder  is  a  case  in  which  the 
difficulty  is  more  striking  than  it  is  in  most  other 
branches  of  the  law,  but  in  any  case  we  fear  that 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  codification  without 
amending  the  law,  and  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  amend  the 
law  wo  almost  destroy  the  hope  of  codifying  it.  In 
India  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  “enlightened 
despotism if  the  Indian  codes  had  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  native  Parliament,  they  would  have 
perished  in  their  infancy.  At  home,  unfortunately  for 
this  purpose,  the  Government  must  satisfy  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  that  wo  fear  means  the 
postponement  of  codification  for  a  long  day.  But  there 
is  one  consolation.  The  drag  upon  the  wheels  of  pro¬ 
gress  will  cause  the  work  to  bo  done  all  the  better  in  the 
end.  Wo  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  small  number  of  men, 
however  eminent,  made  the  despots  of  the  law,  to  cut  and 
carve  according  to  their  own  taste.  The  supervision  of 
the  House  ot  uoramons,  aitnougn  cmllinjj;*  tC  thc  ?.^<lent 
reformer,  is  wholesome ;  and  while  it  w  ill  probably  in 
the  end  not  bo  found  incompatible  with  a  satisfactory 
form  of  the  law,  it  will  prevent  the  good  and  solid  sub¬ 
stance  from  being  cast  away.  W.  A.  H. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

Colonel  Tyler’s  annual  report  for  the  year  1873  will  be  found 
more  than  usually  interesting.  Even  its  statistics  are  worth 
consideration.  It  seems  that  during  the  course  of  the  year 
247  accidents  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  that  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  was 
1,372,  and  of  persons  injured,  3,110 ;  and  that  of  these  160 
and  1,760  resjiectively  were  passengers,  forty  of  whom  were 
killed  and  1,522  injured  from  causes  which  were  “beyond 
their  own  control.”  The  total  number  of  passenger  journeys 
during  the  year  was  465,272,000,  and  accordingly.  Colonel 
Tyler  argues  that  the  proportions  of  passengers  killed  and 
injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  have  been 
respectively  1  in  11,381,8(X),  and  1  in  299,127.  If  this  be  so, 
a  Railway  Passenger’s  Insurance  Company  ought  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  rates  to  do  a  very  lucrative  business.  At  the  same  time, 
although  a  chance  of  death  which  does  not  rise  above  one  in 
eleven  millions  and  a  half  for  each  journey,  ought  not  to  per¬ 
ceptibly  affect  a  traveller’s  spirits,  it  is  yet  unsatisfactory  to 
know  that  if  proper  precautions  were  taken  and  due  care 
used,  the  risk  would  be  diminished  to  one  in  thirty  millions, 
or  thereabouts.  Looking  carefully  through  the  report,  which 
contains  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  247  accidents  which 
have  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  find  over  and  over 
again  the  same  complaints.  The  companies  have  been 


which  must  be  sooner  or  later — will  be  able  triumphantly  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sole  cause  of  it  is  the  new  invention 
which  Government  forced  upon  the  company,  against  its 
wish  and  in  spite  of  its  remonstrance.  Speaking  of  tire- 
fastenings,  the  insecurity  of  which  is  at  present  a  fertile 
cause  of  danger.  Colonel  Tyler  observes  that  he  wishes  to 
avoid  recommending  any  particular  mode  of  fastening  in 
preference  to  another.  “The  best  result  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  attained  in  such  matters  by  the  independent 
action  of  miiny  minds,  adhering  only  to  the  best  principles, 
when  these  can  be  determined,  rather  than  by  prematurely 
striving  after  uniformity ;  and  there  is  in  mechanical 
arrangements  hardly  any  contrivance  so  good  but  that 
it  may,  in  the  progress  of  experience  and  invention, 
be  still  further  improved.”  Government  clearly  exceeds 
its  limits  when  it  recommends  to  the  companies  this 
or  that  particular  form  of  brake.  But  what  it  can  do  is  to 
point  out  that  hardly  a  year  passes  by  without  the  occurrence 
I  of  a  large  number  of  accidents,  many  of  them  fatal,  all  of 
which  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  sufficient 
brake  powder,  and  so  to  insist  that  some  form  of  brake  shall 
be  at  once  adopted  which  shall  be  able  to  stop  a  train  within 
a  given  length.  In  a  more  despotic  country  than  our  own, 
railways  would  be  treated  as  we  now  treat  towns  that  persist 
in  poisoning  rivers  with  their  sewage.  They  would  be  ordered 
to  make  certain  improvements  within  a  certain  time,  and 
after  its  expiration  would,  unless  they  could  show  good  cause 
to  the  contrary,  be  fined  a  heavy  sum  for  each  day  of  delay. 
We  treat  towns  thus,  and  there  is  really  no  reason — except 
the  strength  of  the  railway  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— why  w’e  should  not  treat  railways  in  the  same  manner.  But 
the  railways  are  what  is  called  a  power,  and  consequently 
the^  Board  of  Trade  is  obliged  to  limit  itself  to  suggestions, 
which  as  the  Woodhouse  collision  shows — are  habitually  dis¬ 
regarded. 

Directors  are  not,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to  think, 
a  set  of  ogres  who  take  a  malignant  delight  in  slaughter.  On 
the  whole,  they  would  as  soon  carry  passengers  safely  as  not 


pleas,  according  to  Sir  William  Watkin,  are  that  the  im¬ 
provements  in  question  have  been  alraady  adoiited,  that  if 
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_ perhaps  sooner,  because,  as  Mr  Allport  particularly  points 

out,  an  accident  destroys  roUing-stocK  and  injures  the  per¬ 
manent  way,  which  costs  money,  while  it  also  diminishes 
public  conhdence,  and  with  it  the  company’s  receipts.  But 
their  duty  is  to  their  shareholders  rather  than  to  the  public, 
and  so  long  as  the  number  of  accidents  is  kept  down  to  a 
point  at  which  the  sums  that  have  been  paid  in  corapenwtion 
do  not  perceptibly  lessen  the  company’s  dividend,  a  railway 
director  is  not  likely  to  sanction  a  large  outlay  for  improved 
brakes,  interlocked  points  and  signals,  and  other  such  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  fact  is  that  our  railways  are,  as  a  rule,  worked 
very  well,  and  the  proportion  of  accidents,  especially  of  fatal 
accidents,  is  very  small.  But  it  is  none  the  less  unsatisfactory 
to  know  that,  if  only  proper  precautions  were  everywhere 
used  and  enforced,  this  proportion,  small  as  it  already  is, 
would  be  diminished  by  at  least  one-half,  and  that  the  com¬ 
panies  regard  the  introduction  of  such  an  improvement  as 
the  block  system,  which,  with  continuous  brakes,  would  render 
collisions  all  but  impossible,  as  a  mere  matter  of  finance,  and 
prefer  to  pay  a  small  sum  yearly  for  compensation  rather  than 
a  large  sum  down  at  once  for  block  telegraph  apparatus.  This 
being  so,  the  public  has — in  the  absence  of  State  interference 
with  the  Railway  system — two  great  safeguards,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors,  and  the 
power  possessed  by  juries  of  awarding  exemplary  damages. 
Colonel  Tyler  and  his  brother  inspectors  are  powerless,  it  is 
true,  to  do  more  than  recommend  ;  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  make  their  recommendations  sufficiently  strong ;  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  them  in  blue-book  form  makes 
them  matter  pvMici  juris.  We  now  know,  if  an  accident 
happens,  how  it  came  about,  and  whether  the  company  are  or 
are  not  to  blame  for  it.  This,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  reports,  we  should  probably  never  know,  as  the  daily 
papers  are  notoriously  oowaidly  where  the  interests  of  large 
joint-stock  companies  are  concerned,  and  are  even  now,  with 
the  Government  reports  in  their  rear,  most  tender  in  dealing 
with  cases  even  of  the  grossest  and  most  culpable  negligence 
on  the  ]mrt  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  these  great  and 
infiuential  corporations.”  It  is  the  circulation  of  these  reports 
that  has  awakened  the  public  mind  to  the  manner  in  which 
railway  directors  deliberately  postpone  the  safety  of  their 
passengers  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  shareholders, 
and  in  doing  this  Colonel  Tyler  and  bis  colleagues  have  done 
a  great  public  service.  With  facts  behind  them  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  decision,  juries  are  now  not  slow  to  find  exem¬ 
plary  damages  in  cases  of  gross  negligence  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  power  which  juries  possess  of 
awarding  damages  in  potnam^  tne  total  of  railway  accidents 
would  be  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  The  com¬ 
panies  at  any  rate  are  aware  of  the  fact,  as  they  have  more 
than  once  made  an  attempt  to  carry  by  a  side-wind  an  Act 
which  shall  fix  a  maximum  sum  to  be  awarded  as  damages 
a^inst  a  railway  company,  and  have  urged  before  select  com¬ 
mittees  how  hard  it  would  be  up>on  the  company  if  the  Baron 
Grant,  or  the  then  Sir  Roundeil  Palmer,  were  killed  in  a 
collision,  and  the  jury  were  to  award  to  his  widow,  under 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  the  capitalised  value  of  his  income.  Of 
course  if  railway  companies  could  fix  a  maximum  sum  for 
damages  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  them,  and  with  their 
large  and  daily  increasing  goods  traffic  they  could  afford  to 
neglect  reasonable  and  necessary  precautions  even  more  than 
they  do  at  present,  and  to  regard  the  sum  paid  yearly  in  com¬ 
pensation  as  a  small  bad  debt  to  be  written  ofif  and  so  for¬ 
gotten.  This  the  power  which  is  at  present  possessed  by  juries 
forbids  them  to  do,  and  if  the  public  is  wise  it  will  jealously 
watch  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  fetter  the 
freedom  of  juries,  and  will  at  the  same  time  uphold  Colonel 
Tyler  and  his  brother  inspectors  in  their  difficult  and  often 
unpleasant  duties. 


THE  PETRARCH  FESTIVAL. 

The  fifth  centenary  of  the  death  of  Italy’s  greatest  lyrical 
poet  is  at  present  being  celebrated  at  Avignon,  a  locality 
adapted  in  more  than  one  respect  to  this  festive  occasion.  For 
it  was  in  the  Chiesa  di  Santa  Chiara  of  that  city  that  the 
fatal  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  the  beautiful 
Madonna  Laura,  since  immortalised  by  the  poet’s  song. 
Moreover,  in  the  vicinity  of  Avignon  is  the  site  of  Petrarch^ 
villa,  where  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  whence  he 
sent  forth  many  of  the  works  destined  to  immortalise  his 
name.  The  festivities  have  been  arranged  on  the  grandest 
^le.  We  read  of  illuminations,  processions,  and  carousings. 
The  King  of  Italy  has  sent  Signor  Nigra  as  bis  personal  re¬ 
presentative,  and  Frenchmen  and  Italians  have  vied  in  express¬ 
ing  their  admiration  for  the  great  singer,  in  whose  mortal  and 
immortal  sufferings  and  achievements  both  nations  claim  a 
their  numberless  speeches,  the  hot-blooded  orators 
south  generally  start  from  the  immediate  subject  of 
the  day,  viz.,  the  love-making  of  Petrarch  and  Madonna 


Laura,  and  thence,  by  logical  processes  at  which  the  northern 
mind  shudders,  they  jump  at  conclusions  of  vast  import,  such 
as  the  natural  supremacy  of  the  Roman  races,  the  necessity  of 
a  renewed  entente  cordiale  between  Italy  and  her  twin  sister 
France,  and  other  important  propositions.  It  is  indeed  said 
that  both  the  Ultramontane  and  Republican  parties  in  France 
are  trying  to  turn  the  occasion  to  political  account,  and  that 
the  liberality  and  zeal  displayed  by  C!ount^  Duroaine,  the 
Governmental  Agent,  are  not  exclusively  inspired  by  literarv 
enthusiasm.  Strange,  if  in  a  future  Assembly,  the  warmth 
of  some  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  supporters  should  still  be 
kindled  by  the  begli  occhi”  of  the  lady  of  Saade. 

In  looking,  however,  again  at  the  story  and  its  hero,  we  discern 
through  the  long  hazy  tail  of  official  speechifying  a  luminary 
body  of  no  slight  excellence  and  power.  Petrarch  indeed  may 
be  said,  both  from  a  poetical  and  political  point  of  view,  to 
embody  the  noblest  aspirations  of  his  time,  and  therefore  has 
undoubtedly  a  claim  to  the  admiring  consideration  of  posterity. 
Looking  first  at  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  life,  liis 
passion  for  Ijaura,  we  may,  perhaps,  from  our  modern  point 
of  view,  be  inclined  to  consider  with  some  suspicion,  if  not 
with  a  suppressed  smile,  a  love,  which  kindled  at  first  sight 
on  that  immemorial  Good  Friday  in  1327,  continued  for  years 
and  years  without  any  visible  result  or  sign  of  progress,  and 
which  did  not  prevent  the  lover  from  entering  into  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  another  woman  of  anything  but  innocent  character. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  romantic  age,  in  which 
Petrarch  lived  and  loved,  did  not  consider  pure  passion  for 
the  one  object  of  highest  ecstatic  admiration  incompatible 
with  other  more  earthly  longings  in  a  different  direction.  No 
reader  of  the  sonnets  and  songs  of  the  Canzoniere,  of  thAt 
marvellous  dirge,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“  Lamentations  ”  after  Laura’s  death,  “  Oimd  il  bel  viso,  oim^ 
il  soave  sguardo,”  can  doubt  either  the  genuineness  or  the 
purity  of  Petrarch’s  passion. 

This  leads  us  to  another  important  side  of  Petrarch’s  literary 
career.  His  name,  no  less  than  that  of  his  great  contemporary 
and  friend  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  is  closely  connected  witn  that 
first  dawn  of  modern  freedom  and  consciousness  which, 
although  founded  on  the  revival  of  antique  splendour,  ana 
therefore  generally  called  Renaissance,  still  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  led  to  the  overthrow  of  medisBval  obscurantism. 
Although  originally  fostered  by  the  church,  the  new  move¬ 
ment  too  soon  transferred  its  original  germ  of  independent 
research  into  the  forbidden  branches  of  knowledge  not  to 
excite  the  wrath  of  the  monopolising  priesthood.  I  need  only 
remind  the  reader  of  Reuchlin  and  the  “  Epistolae  obscuro- 
rum  virorum,”  in  which  the  death  grapple  of  Humanism  v. 
Scholasticism  was  finally  decided,  to  prove  that  the  connec¬ 
tion,  repeatedly  pointed  out,  between  the  orthodox  Italian 
poet  ana  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  quite 
as  paradoxical  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  Besides 
Petrarch’s  violent  attacks  on  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  Court 
of  Avignon  show  him  imbued  with  true  reformatory  zeal, 
although  devoid  as  yet  of  doctrinal  independence. 

On  religious  grounds,  Petrarch  was  mutatis  mutandis 
essentially  of  a  ^dical  bias,  and  we  can  easily  believe  the 
reluctance  of  the  church  authorities  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  his  memory.  The  Daily  News  correspondent  indeed  asserts 
1  that  the  “  Archbishop  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  Mavor 
in  giving  his  public  sanction  to  the  f^tes,  had  not  the  Due 
Decazes  put  the  screw  upon  him.”  Another  cause  of  ab¬ 
horrence  to  the  same  party  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts 
for  much  Transalpine  enthusiasn),  is  Petrarch’s  love  for  Italian 
unity  and  grandeur,  which  he  conceived  in  a  truly  antique 
spirit.  To  him  Home  was  and  remained  the  political  centre 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  revival  of  its  liberty  he  expected 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  world.  Hence  his  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  of  the  bold  revolution  of  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
express^  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  with  a  courage  all  the 
more  commendable,  as  Petrarch’s  personal  friendship  with 
Cardinal  Colonna  might  have  natur^ly  restrained  his  utter¬ 
ance  in  favour  of  that  bane  of  the  proud  Roman  family. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  the  Avignon  Festival  which 
claims  our  attention.  Petrarch,  although  Italian  by  birth, 
was  brought  up  and  lived  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  the  south  of  France,  at  that  time  in  language  and 
manners  widely  differing  from  the  northern  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  consequence,  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  troubadours,  although  at  his  time  the  best 
amongst  the  kni^tly  singers  of  the  lan^ue  d’oc  had  passed 
away.  In  his  “  Triompho  d’Amore,”  he  is  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  their  poetic  deeds,  while  he  generally  passes  over  Dante  in 
significant  silence.  In  our  own  time  the  desire  has  become 
apparent  of  again  endowing  southern  France  with  a  speech  of 
her  own,  or  rather  of  reviving  her  old  beautiful  language, 
regardless  of  the  fact  of  this  language  having  since  sunk  into 
a  rude  patois.  It  seems  that  the  party  representing  this 
movement  have  come  to  the  fore  on  this  occasion.  Prize 
singings,  with  a  profuse  distribution  of  laurel  and  eglantine 
wreaths,  have  been  arranged,  and  amongst  those  who  ascended 


usurpatioo,  you  will  agiee  with  me,  that  constitutes  the 
deadly  poison  of  Ilituali)*ni,  and  must  be  combated  by  every 
wise  and  good  politician,  reformer,— and,  I  will  add, 
Christian. 

But  you  would  tie  the  hands  of  Ritualism  by  legislation 
“  so  Protestant  as  to  make  the  sacerdotal  party  howl  with 
wrath,  so  Protestant’  that  the  disestablished  Church  must 
keep  strictly  in  the  ways  of  the  Reformation  or  abandon  her 
funds.”  In  offering  this  vast  bribe  to  Protestantism,  have 
you  considered  what  sAe  does  for  conscience  ?  Does  she  bid 
a  man  find  out  the  right  and  do  it ;  or  does  she,  too, 
compel  them  to  seek  the  sanctions  of  morality  in  a  false 
authority  ?  The  morality  of  most  parts  of  the  Bible  may  be 
and  is  incorapjirably  higher  than  that  of  most  priests  ;  but  is 
the  piinciple  of  a  book-authority  in  ethics  less  vicious  than 
that  of  a  man-authority,  or  less  fraught  with  those  perils  to 
mankind  which  statesmen  and  philanthropists  exist  toavert  ? 
Set  a  man  to  seek  his  moral  code  outside  himself  (call  that 
within  himself  to  which  he  ought  rather  to  appeal  “conscience” 
”  as  you  choose),  and  you  have  no  safeguard 


an  official 
chief  re- 


hiig,  was  M.  Mistral,  the  accomplished  poet 
presentative  of  the  movement  alluded  to.  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  seeing  a  man  of  his  eminence  taking  part  in  an 
exhibition  which  at  best  can  be  called  only  a  very  weak 
imitation  of  the  Jeux  Floraux  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  (of 
which  M.  Mistral  must  be  well  aware)  that  these  Jeux 
Floraux  themselves  are  of  comfwiratively  recent  date.  Our 
Quixotic  bias,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  us  think 
it  necessary  to  defend  French  literature  against  the  imaginary 
<langer  of  a  southern  secession.  We  are  sure  that  not  even 
the  genius  of  the  author  of  “  Mireio”  will  be  able  to  raise 
his  dialect  to  the  dignity  of  the  language  of  Peire  Vidal  and 
Bertrand  de  Born.  Franz  Hueffer. 


I  or  "reason 

against  the  most  disastrous  perversions  of  moral  judgment. 
This  is  clear  in  itself;  it  is  no  less  clear,  in  the  lack  of  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty,  the  bigotry,  the  terror  of  progress,  the  care¬ 
ful  culture  and  maintenance  of  ignorance,  which,  however 
heartily  we  may  admire  individuals,  we  cannot  but  confess 
to  mark  so-called  Protestantism  no  less,  often  more,  than 
Priestism. 

Indeed,  “give  the  ways  of  the  Reformation”  free,  un¬ 
hampered  course,  without  the  balance  of  antagonistic  parties, 
as  it  has  been  given  in  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  and  speedily  we  are 
startled  to  observe  the  development  of  a  Priestism,  more 
petty  and  contemptible  than  that  of  Rome,  in  the  very  fold 
of  tbe  elect.  I  confidently  appeal  to  unbiassed  men  who  may 
have  lived  in  Ulster,  whether  there  the  Protestant  intellect 
and  conscience  are  not  as  fast  in  the  clutch  of  Parson  or 
Presbyter,  as  in  Rome  those  of  their  brothers  are  in  that  of 
the  Pope  himself.  And  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  that  grasp  on  character. 

Surely,  wise  reformers,  fighting  against  priestcraft  professed, 
will  not  cry  uppriestcraR  disguised. 

Of  the  childishness  of  decrying  Ritualism  as  a  mere  freak 
in  millinery,  as  half  its  enemies  do,  1  need  not  speak.  The 
only  apology  for  a  stand-up  tight  against  High  Church,  while 
Low  Church  is  left  unattacked,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  decaying  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  while  the  former  is 
gathering  up  a  mighty  strength,  back^  by  culture,  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  statesmanship,  for  a  conflict  to  the  death  wdth  the 
forces  of  progress,  freedom,  and  pure  religion. 

I  am.  &c., 

Richard  A.  Arm&tro:o. 

Nottingham,  July  21,  1874. 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — I  ftel  tempted  by  the  recent  correspondence  in  your 
columns  to  protest  against  the  rather  extravagant  way  in 
which  some  most  respected  ladies,  and  one  or  two  men,  who 
ought  to  be  more  careful,  have  attacked  Dr  Ferrier  and  other 
able  gentlemen  who  have  used  vivisection  to  clear  up  some 
difficult  points  in  physiology  or  disease. 

Mrs  King  and  Mrs  Kingsford  are,  doubtless,  quite  right 
in  calling  earnest  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  physiologists 
on  the  (joutineut  have  abused  their  liberty  of  experimenting 
on  animals,  and  this  is  just  one  of  the  p)ints  where  the  warm 
sympathetic  emotions  of  well-educated  women  are  likely  to 
teach  much  to  men.  No  doubt,  then,  the  experiments  made 
in  France  on  living  horses  at  the  veterinary  colleges,  &c.,  are 
worthy  of  the  severest  coudeiuuation. 

But  when  vivisections  are  conducted  as  they  have  been 
always  in  this  country,  it  would  be  indeed,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  a  cruelty  to  our  race  were  they  not  to  be  carried 
on  in  some  case.s.  Let  me  remind  your  readers  that  galvanism 
was  discovered  by  the  great  Galvani,  by  using  the  vivisection 
they  so  abhor  ;  that  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  numerous  other  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  physiology,  have  been  demonstrated  by  its  aid. 

Dr  Ferrier’s  experiments  are  singularly  unamenable  to 
being  charged  with  cruelty,  since  the  results  he  has  obtained 
with  so  much  piiius  and  patience  are  only  obtained  on  con¬ 
dition  of  the  complete  freedom  from  pain  in  the  animal  experi¬ 
mented  upon. 

For  myself,  I  trust  I  yield  to  no  man  or  woman  in  desiring 
the  greatest  happiness  or  freedom  from  pain  for  the  greatest 
number  of  sentient  beings.  This,  of  course,  is  the  only  true 
standard  of  human  efforts.  But,  I  must  say,  I  cannot  admit 
that  Dr  Ferrier,  or  Dr  Sanderson,  or  other  great  physiologists, 
who  may  happen  to  confer  immense  benefits  on  our  race,  are 
to  be  ninked  with  the  enemies  of  progress. 

(Jhloroform,  ether,  and  nitrous  oxide  have  now  rendered  all 
necessary  operations  on  man  and  beast  completely  painless. 

I  am,  &c.,  Charles  Drtsdale,  M.D. 

London,  July  20th,  1874. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, — I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  refrain  from 
making  public  the  particulars  of  a  hideous  experience  which 
has  recently  befallen  me  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  gone 
through  that  horrid  spectacle  to  little  purpose,  if  this  ex¬ 
posure  does  not  render  any  such  nefarious  and  unnatural 
tournaments  impossible  for  the  future.  My  object  in  writing 
to  you  is,  by  describing  with  greater  plainness  than  pleasant¬ 
ness  the  scene  I  have  witnessed,  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  local  authorities  to  the  existence  of  such  barbarities  in 
their  midst.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  actively  help  them  in  the 
discovery  ;  first  because  I  was  pledged  to  secrecy  by  an  oath, 
the  remembrance  of  which  even  now  curdles  my  blood,  and 
secondly  because  I  was  brought  to  the  spot  blindfolded,  and 
in  a  state  of  mesmeric  trance. 

In  my  capacity  as  district  visitor  to  the  Society  of  Wealthy 
Hebrews  for  the  discovery  and  invention  of  social  abuses,  I 
am  called  upon  to  visit  many  curious  and  dangerous  localities. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  have  chanced  upon  a 
hoary  eastern  savage  in  a  back  room  in  Fleet-street,  and  have 
handed  over  to  justice  a  depraved  newsboy  crying  the  fall  of 
Khiva  a  month  before  that  event  occurred.  It  happened  to 
me  on  a  recent  afternoon  to  be  walking  through  Kiley-street, 
Chelsea,  a  slum  inhabited  by  low  Irish  ;  and  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  noisy  group  of  people  congregated  on  a 
little  plot  of  waste  laud  near  the  river  end  of  that  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  central  figures  were  a  tall,  gaunt  and  ferocious- 
looking  female,  with  long  grizzled  hair  which  hung  about 
her  scraggy  neck  and  over  her  lean  but  muscular  shoul¬ 
ders  like  the  mane  of  a  wild  beast ;  and  a  big  hulking  navvy¬ 
looking  man,  of  an  aspect  the  most  brutal,  and  evidently 
of  Herculean  strength.  Both  were  intoxicated,  and  the 
fearsome-looking  female,  whose  eyes  glared  like  live  coals 
under  her  penthouse  brows,  was  yelling  taunts  and  objurga¬ 
tions  at  the  man  who,  for  his  part,  as  he  glowered  sullenly 
at  the  infuriated  visage  before  him,  and  as  the  muscles  rose 


CHURCH  PARTIES  IN  THE  BALANCE. 

Sir, — No  reader  of  your’s  exults  more  vehemently  in  the 
splendid  moral  indignation  of  the  i^xaminer  than  I.  It 
troubles  me  the  more  to  perceive  what  seems  to  me  an  undue 
distribution  of  those  indignations.  But  this  I  trace  in  your 
judgments  on  “  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ritualists.” 

I  do  not  complain  of  your  tremendous  hatred  of  the 
principles  of  sacerdotalism.  I  hate  them,  too ;  and  only 
regret  the  Bill  “  to  put  down  Ritualism  ”  because  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  persecutes  it  just  enough  to  strengthen  its  grasp 
on  England  by  flinging  into  it  a  savoury  dash  of  martyrdom. 
Vou  say  it  must  be  “  smitten  to  the  dust.”  If  legislation  is 
to  do  that  (which  it  can't),  it  must  essay  it  oy  sterner 
wea(X)n8  than  those  which  are  offered  to  the  three  valorous 
parishioners. 

I  do  not  upbraid  you  for  the  strength  of  your  detestation. 
[  share  your  sentiments.  But  I  regret  to  see  you,  surely  an 
outsider,  cheering  ou  “  Protestant  ”  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
Vour  company  is  about  as  ill-adapted  to  your  merits  as  that 
of  the  angels  to  Mr  Disraeli. 

You  desire  Acts  of  Parliament  “  Protestant  to  the  core.” 
You  are  anxious  that  Protestant  hands  should  grasp  the  lion's 
share  of  the  booty  of  disestablishment.  You  fear,  I  infer, 
little  or  no  danger  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  which 
boasts  itself  pre-eminently  Protestant.  You  disclaim  theo- 
logic  zeal ;  and,  therefore,  I  presume  that  the  mischief  you 
di-ead  from  High  Church  aud  do  not  dread  from  LowChurch, 
is  moral.  It  is  quite  true  that  saceidotulism  works  moral 
havoc,  routing  up  the  individual  conscience  and  transplanting 
it  to  the  breast  of  the  anointed  priest.  It  is  this  ethical 
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ike  conlage  on  his  mighty  forearm  and  gnarled  hst,  was 
evidently  restmiiiiug  only  by  a  desperate  effort  of  self- 
control  the  impnlse  stirring  at  his  heart  to  fell  the  woman 
like  a  bulU>ck.  Just  as  his  self-command  seemed  to  be 
giving  way,  a  sleek,  dapper  little  man  broke  through  the 
envii'uning  circle  and  interposed  in  the  quarrel: — “Dror  it 
mild,  Silogger,  dror  it  mild  for  Gord’s  sake  !  Don’t  yer  know 
wot’s  a  bangin’  on  Furious  Poll’s  bein’  in  fettle  to-night ;  an’ 

would  yer  let  yerself  be  aggrawated  fur  to  b -  the 

contract  abtrehand  ?  ”  Thus  mysteriously  appealed  to, 
Slogger  turned  away  with  a  growling  mitrailleuse-fire  of 
oaths  and  entered  the  beershop  round  the  corner.  The 
dapper  little  man  applied  himself  to  the  smoothing  of 
Furious  Poll’s  rutiled  feathers,  and  I  followed  the  pair  into 
the  public-house  over  the  way.  Here  Furious  Poll  was 
supplied  with  a  quartern  of  neat  rum,  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  her.  “  Veie’s  the  witrol,  Cockowaxy  ?”  she  demanded 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a  railway  whistle  percolating 
through  a  menagerie  of  hyenas.  Cockowaxy,  who  was  the 
dapper  little  man,  responded  to  this  mild  request  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  half-gallon  bottle  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with 
some  of  the  contents  of  which  he  filled  to  the  oririi  a  large 
soda-water  tumbler,  into  which  the  rum  had  previously  been 
poured.  “  I  doesn’t  grudge  you  yer  drop  of  comfort.  Poll,” 
observed  Cockowaxy  genially  but  admonitorily,  “  only 
remember  wots  afore  ye  and  take  it  easy.”  “  Oil  right.  Old 
Hand,’  replied  the  mollified  harridan,  “  I’ll  go  an*  have  an 
hour’s  doss,  arter  one  tot  o’  the  breath  o’  life.’’  At  the  word 
Cockowaxy  produced  from  his  other  waistcoat  pocket  what 
seemed  an  oil  fiask,  from  which  he  filled  a  quart  pot,  the 
which  Furious  Poll  emptied  at  a  single  draught.  The 
“breath  o’  life”  was  paraffin  oil,  neat. 

After  this  mild  sedative  Furious  Poll  retired  presumably 
to  her  “doss,”  but  Cockowaxy  remained,  drinking  cold  giii 
and  water  in  a  contemplative  mood.  My  curiosity  was 
intensely  excited.  \V  hat  was  it  that  was  ‘‘  afore  ”  Furious 
Poll  ?  There  was  a  mystery  about  the  affair  that  I  wished  to 
solve.  Respectfully  asking  Cockowaxy  what  was  his  “  par¬ 
ticular  wanity  ”  in  the  way  of  liquor,  and  satisfying  the  same, 
I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  was  the  business  Poll  had  in 
hand.  “A  fight,”  he  replied,  behind  his  hand.  Had  the 
affair  been  an  ordinary  brutal  encounter  between  two  of  the 
female  sex,  I  should  certainly  have  not  interested  myself 
further  in  the  matter  ;  but  this  could  not  well  be  the  case,  as 
the  imminent  combat  between  Poll  and  blogger  had  been 
arrested  with  so  much  solicitude. 

It  matters  not  how  I  succeeded  in  gaining  a  promise  that  I 
should  see  for  myself  the  nature  of  the  “  fight,”  nor  the 
terrible  details  of  the  oath  I  was  compelled  to  take  that  I 
would  not  betray  the  dramatis  per  so  ace.  At  eight  o’clock  the 
same  evening  there  happened  to  b  e  innocently  lounging  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  court  which  opens  off  Old  Pye-street, 
Westminster,  Mrs  Cockowaxy,  and  one  or  two  female 
acquaintances.  These  were  presently  casually  joined  by  a 
female  figure,  whose  appearance,  1  fear,  was  somewhat 
questionable,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  that  of  the 
respectable  district  visitor  who  signs  this  letter.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  confuse  my  perception  of  localities.  I 
had  to  follow  my  conductors  up  one  street  and  down  another, 
till  the  chase  began  to  grow  somewhat  wearisome.  I  was 
spun  round  and  round,  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  at  a 
spot  where  four  cross  roads  met,  my  normal  position  was 
temporarily  inverted,  and  finally  I  was  blindfolded  and 
mesmerised. 

I  came  to  myself  in  what  seemed  the  front  attic  of  a  large 
but  dilapidated  house.  A  square  area  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  fenced  in  by  ropes,  on  either  side  of  which  were 
two  strong  upright  holdfasts.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
was  a  raised  platform,  which,  when  I  first  looked  at  it  was 
empty  ;  but  the  other  three  sides,  between  the  ropes  and  the 
wall,  were  densely  packed  with  sight-seers.  These,  without 
exception,  were  w'omen.  Some  of  them  were  almost  as 
uncouth  and  debased-looking  as  Furious  Poll  herself,  touzled 
as  to  hair,  dishevelled  as  to  bosom,  fiery  as  to  face,  coarse  and 
violent  as  to  language.  But  all  were  not  female  roughs.  I 
recognised  the  wife  of  a  well-known  metropolitan  clergyman, 
accompanied  by  two  portly  dames,  who  looked  as  if  they 
were  the  spouses  of  churchwardens,  and  a  flat  bottle  circulated 
among  the  trio  with  great  frequency.  For  myself,  I  was 
accommodated  with  a  seat  on  the  lower  step  of  the  platform, 
between  two  other  females,  one  of  whom  had  a  black  eye 
and  smoked  a  short  black  pipe,  the  other  wore  a  puce  silk 
dress,  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  was  vociferating  offers 
to  back  Furious  Poll  at  evens  for  anything  under  five  pounds. 
Poll  herself  was  inside  the  enclosed  space  within  the  ropes. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  bucket,  and  sw'earing  freely  at  things  in 
general,  while  she  combed  out  straight  her  matted  elf  locks. 
This  done,  she  went  down  on  her  knees  and  felt  all  over  the 
enclosed  space,  as  if  she  were  searching  for  a  pin.  “  Aint  she 
a  downy  old  faggot,”  said  my  neighbour  with  the  short  pipe ; 

it  was  a  splint  in  the  planking  that  lost  her  the  last  match.” 


“ Bosh,”  replied  she  in  the  puce  dress  ;  “she  funked  it  wen 
she  felt  his  talents  in  her  throat — that’s  wot  it  w’ere.” 
Whose  “  talents,”  and  in  the  name  of  everything  mysterious 
why  should  she  funk  them  ?  It  was  slill  uncertainty  with 
me,  though  I  was  coming  to  have  some  inkling  of  the  horrible 
truth. 

“  Time  !  time  ”  were  now  the  cries  from  the  back  rowrs— 

“  wot  are  we  a'waitin’  for  ?”  “  Wy,  we  can’t  begin  without 

the  swells,  and  it’s  the  Prince  o’  Wales  garden  party  at  Chis¬ 
wick  wot  makes  ein  late.”  Just  at  this  mouieut  about  a 
dozen  gaily  dressed  ladies  emerged  from  a  side  door,  and 
stepped  on  the  platform  laughing  and  talking.  I  was  dumb- 

foundered  to  recognise  in  the  group  the  Duchess  of  - ,  the 

Countesses  of - and - ,  Ladies - , - ,  and - ,  the 

Hon.  Mrs - ,  and  Mrs  - ,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of - . 

Furious  Poll  was  honoured  with  much  notice  on  the  part  of 

these  ladies,  es|>ecially  of  the  Duchess  of  - .  That  great 

lady  actually  kissed  her,  ill-looking  and  repulsive  as  she 
appeared,  and  taking  a  black  bottle  and  glass  out  of  a  reticule 
carried  by  a  person  who  I  supposed  was  her  couifNiiiion,  she 
first  refreshed  herself  with  a  bumper,  and  then  handed  the 
replenished  glass  to  Poll,  with  the  affable  remark,  “  Have  a 
glass  of  max,  Poll;  it's  genuine  stuff— my  own  |mrticular 
tipple.”  A  few  whispered  confidences  then  passed  between 
the  virago  and  the  Duchess  ;  and  these  over  the  latter  took 
out  her  timekeeper  and  called  “five  minutes  to  time” — 
whereupon  there  was  a  clapping  of  hands  and  the  beetle- 
browed  Furious  Poll  proceeded  further  to  mystify  me. 
She  divested  herself  of  her  upper  clothing  about  the 
throat  and  shoulders,  and  took  on  a  broken  and  curiously 
self-assertive  crinoline  which  had  previously  been  distend¬ 
ing  her  dirty  and  ragged  skirt.  Thus  partly  stripped,  she 
appeared  an  extraordinarily  muscular  female.  Her  bony 
arms  were  covered  with  deep  half-healed  scratches  ;  and  the 
creature,  now  one  came  to  examine  her  for  exceptional  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics,  had  the  marks  of  vaccination  peculiarly 
well-developed,  a  strawberry  mark  upon  her  arm,  three 
black  eyes,  and  a  circular  cicatrix  on  her  funny-bone,  which 
looked  like  a  piece  bitten  out  of  a  dirty  apple  and  put  back 
again.  She  now  produced  a  large  buckle  with  curious 
serrated  tongues,  which  she  interwove  into  her  long  back 
hair,  at  the  same  time  dispensing  with  two  hairpins  and  an 
imitation  tortoiseshell  comb  with  half  the  teeth  broken  away. 
Then  she  took  from  out  of  the  crown  of  her  battered  bonnet  a 
pill-box  filled  with  what  looked  like  dri)ming,  which  she  handed 
to  the  Duchess  who  had  called  “  time,”  who  took  off  the  lid, 
smelt  at  it,  and  having  solemnly  pronounced  it  “all  right,” 
gave  it  back  to  Poll ;  and  that  mysterious  female,  amidst 
almost  breathless  silence,  commenced  to  anoint  her  face  and 
throat  with  it,  rubbing  it  well  in.  “Sail  Cockowaxy  won’t 
bring  in  Opodeldoc  till  the  last  ininnit,”  remarked  my  neigh¬ 
bour  with  the  short  pipe.  1  still  managed  to  refrain  from 
demanding  of  my  companions  who  the  Opodeldoc  was  for, 
and  what  it  all  meant ;  but  it  is  to  this  hour  a  wonder  to  me 
how  I  resisted. 

Within  a  minute  my  curiosity  was  only  too  well  satisfied. 
“  All  ready  P  ”  asked  the  Duchess,  who  by  this  time  had  also 
begun  to  smoke  a  short  black  pipe.  “Ay,  ma’am,  ’ave  him 
in  as  soon  as  ye  like,”  replied  Poll,  and  soon  there  was  heard 
the  sound  of  angry  miewiug,  and  the  door  opening  in  came 
Mrs  Cockowaxy  with  Opodeldoc,  which,  to  my  sickening, 
horror,  turned  out  to  be  a  huge  black  Tom  Cat,  with  fierce 
glaring  eyes,  and  whiskers  of  portentous  bristliuess.  The 
moment  Op^eldoc  caught  sight  of  Furious  Poll,  he  spat  at 
her  in  fiendish  malevolence,  and  arched  his  great  back  as  if 
for  a  sudden  spring,  while  his  bushy  tail  thickened  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  pillar  letter-box.  But  Mrs  Cockowaxy  had 
him  fast  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  with  dexterous  hands 
she  caught  his  tail  in  a  close  hitch  with  a  stout  leather  strap, 
which  an  assistant  secured  to  one  of  the  upright  holdfasts, 
while  another  assistant  fastened  round  the  other  holdfast  the 
end  of  the  strap  which  hung  from  the  buckle  in  the  tongue 
of  which  Furious  Poll’s  back  hair  was  interwoven.  1  dislike 
gin  neat,  and  especially  do  I  feel  it  incompatible  with  the 
position  of  a  district  visitor  to  gulp  it  out  of  a  bottle  ;  yet  on 
account  of  the  sudden  sensation  of  sickness  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  overcame  me,  1  ventured  to  ask  the  Duchess  to  hand  me 
down  the  bottle,  which  she  did  with  much  affability.  There 
could  be  no  longer  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  horrible 
encounter  which  was  about  to  happen.  This  fearsome  virago 
had  backed  herself,  or  had  been  backed  by  her  friends,  to 
engage  in  combat  with  that  frantic  Tom  Cat.  “it  was 
Furious  Poll’s  own  Tom  once,” — explained  the  woman  with 
the  short  pipe — “  but  she  banged  it  with  a  bixxim  handle  till 
it  turned  and  flew  at  her  throat ;  and  this  is  their  third 
reg’ler  go  in.  She’s  a  good  un  to  fight,  is  Poll — last  week 
she  did  for  a  monkey  in  four  rounds.  The  week  afore  she 
had  a  drawn  battle  with  six  game  cocks,  and  in  the  spring 
she  drored  a  badger  like  a  bull  terrier.  But  he’s  a  rare  un, 
is  Opodeldoc  ;  it’s  one  and  one  with  ’em  as  yet ;  this  time  it’s 
who  shall !  ” 
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The  conditions  of  the  hideous  combat  were  simple  enough.  j  TTERARY 

Both  cat  and  woman  were  to  be  allowed  length  of  rope  xj  x  j.  xv  xx  x 

enongh,  as  it  was  called,  to  get  at  each  other,  but  there  was  o 

not  so  much  of  it  that  either  could  fail  to  get  out  of  the  THE  LIFE  OF  STEAFFOED. 

other's  reach  should  it  bo  prudent  to  do  so.  Mrs  Cocko-  ^  ^  nr.  v  r  ^  Rv  Fiirahoth 

w«y  «.t  out  a  with  -»i'k  «  <>”  >!«  »><*•. 

the  Duchess  handed  Furious  Poll  the  bottle,  with  the  advice  1  P*  ^  ^  . 

**  to  bottom  itj  for  there  was  another  one  handy.”  Then  Poll  ;  Miss  Cooper  has  written  the  life  of  the  greatest  English 
took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  gave  the  finishing  rasp  noble  and  renegade  with  a  pains  and  in  a  spirit  which 
with  a  small  file  to  the  jagged  nails,  long  as  leopard’s  talons,  ^jg^j^nd  high  commendation.  She  has  read  much  about 

which  Mrnished  her  toM  for,  in  the  woMs  of  the  Wentworth’s  time,  and  she  knows  it  well.  Her  two 

With  the  black  pipe,  she  was  “  free  to  fight  with  all  1  j*  1  u  «ra  art 

four  feet.”  Opodeld^  ceased  for  a  moment  spitting  at  his  1  volumes  display  so  much  industry,  and  they  are  so  ^11  of 
_ . _ _ - _ 4.^ _ _ 1.;.  infaraat  fbaf  oreneral  readers  Will  cram  a  good  Idea  or  Went- 
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The  IMe  of  TJumae  Wentworth^  Earl  of  Straffbrd.  By  Elizabeth  • 
Cooper.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Miss  Cooper  has  written  the  life  of  the  greatest  English' 
noble  and  renegade  with  a  pains  and  in  a  spirit  which 
demand  high  commendation.  She  has  read  much  about 
Wentworth’s  time,  and  she  knows  it  well.  Her  two 


e^ntagonist  in  order  to  spit  in  hia  own  forepaws,  and  bis  interest  that  general  readers  will  gam  agood  idea  oi  Went- 
shrill  miews  of  frantic  impatience  were  absolutely  appalling,  worth  from  her  book.  Still  more  worthy  of  praise  is  the 
So  frenzied  with  passion  was  he  that  tears  trickled  from  his  !  temper  in  which  Miss  Cooper  writes  of  a  time  which  fires 
bloodshot,  savage  eyes ;  but  as  this  ebullition  of  feeling  j  passions  of  almost  every  student.  Her  sympathies  are 
might  interfere  with  his  powers  of  vision,  Mrs  Cc^kowaxy  j  empLtically  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans,  and  for  Charles 
tenderly  .ponged  the  brute’s  e;re»  with  Goulard  8  loUon  The.  r  is  almost  inseparable  from  any 

Duchess  then  called**  Let  go!  '  and  the  woman  and  cat  sprang  _ ,  _ _ ,  ,  ^  ..  . 


tenderly  sponged  the  brute’s  eyes  with  Goulard’s  lotion.  The 
Duchess  then  called  **Let  go  !  ”  and  the  woman  and  cat  sprang 
at  each  other  with  ghastly  fury. 

It  was  very  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that,  although  at  firat  I 
loathed  the  spectacle  to  absolute  sickness,  yet,  whether  on 
account  of  the  Duchesses,  or  of  the  giu,  or  of  the  dire  yet 
enthralling  fascination  of  the  fight,  I  found  myself  as 
intensely  interested  in  its  fortunes  as  any  one,  and  even 
backed  Furious  Poll  for  three  half-crowns  against  my  friend 
with  the  black  pipe.  lu  the  first  round  Opodeldoc  fixed  his 
foreclaws  in  Furious  Poll’s  nose  and  hung  on  indomitably 
for  a  few  moments,  his  mark  with  his  teeth  being  evidently 
her  eyes ;  but  Poll,  although  all  but  blind,  caught  the  furious 
beast  by  one  of  its  whiskers  and  threw  it  off,  the  whisker 
remaining  in  her  grasp.  The  betting  rose  to  two  to 
one  on  Poll,  the  Duchess  offering  what  she  called  half 
a  point  more.  I  must  make  short  work  of  the  three 
next  rounds,  which  in  some  of  their  details  were  inexpressibly 
shocking.  But,  at  whatever  violence  to  good  taste,  the  story 
of  the  fourth  round  must  be  told  in  detaU.  As  it  commenced 


healthy  moral  nature,  if  undrogged  by  the  opiate  of  episco¬ 
pacy.  She  might  have  been  expected,  then,  to  make  too 
little  allowance  for  the  temptations  of  the  great  pa  trician 
who  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  King’s  despotic 
designs,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  made  the 
work  of  Cromwell  harder  than  it  proved  to  be.  And,  in 
truth,  Miss  Cooper  does  not  fail  to  lay  bare  Wentworth’s 
craving  for  command,  his  strange  union  of  a  twisted  moral 
sense  with  a  capacious  and  far-seeing  intellect,  and  his  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  England.  Yet  her 
very  condemnations  are  half-apologetic,  and  she  ranges 
herself  on  the  side  of  Wentworth  when  he  stands  charged 
with  high  treason.  She  believes  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  crimes  specified  in  the  indictment,  and  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Commons.  We  presume,  indeed, 
that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  charge  Pym  and  his  party 


Av/Mavii  UIUOV  VC  I/V1L&  ill  UCMil.  it  UUIUUJCUCCU  1  1  mi  xl.  *  1  J  1  Xl*  J  J 

Poll,  whose  face  and  figure  were  reeking  with  blood,  caught  judicial  murder.  Thus  the  wicked  Earl,  the  dead- 

iind  held  Opodeldoc  by  one  ear  with  her  teeth,  while  he,  with  liest  foe  that  ever  menaced  the  Parliamentary  freedom  of 
fierce  keen  talons,  lacerated  the  back  of  her  neck,  the  carotid  England,  “  the  Satan  of  the  apostacy,”  as  he  is  termed  by 
artery  being  clearly  his  mark  with  his  teeth ;  but  with  a  Macaulay,  becomes  transformed  into  a  martyr  in  Miss 
swift  sudden  wrench  he  hurled  his  fell  claws  round  on  to  the  Cooper’s  last  pages.  Such  a  tone  of  generosity  is  so  rare 
‘P  “y  inexpressible  horror,  gouged  the  ^  p^tisan  that  we  admire  it  none  the  less  because  wo 

a  ghastly  relish  for  this  hiaeous  sensation  ;  in  the  excitement  ‘^e  Commons  did  their  duty,  and  that  Went- 

b^daine  hustled  duchess  for  a  good  view,  and  the  metro-  worth  merited  bis  fate. 

politan  clergyman’s  wife,  who  was  backing  Opodeldoc,  miewed  The  faults  of  Miss  Cooper’s  volumes  are  as  easily  marked 
loudly  iu  triumphant  sympathy  with  that  fierce  quadruped’s  as  their  merits,  and  the  most  glaring  is  the  vice  of  philoso- 


Erowess.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  eye.  Opodeldoc  tore 
imself  out  of  the  grip  of  the  woman’s  teeth,  jumped  to  his 
own  corner,  and  began  to  play  with  the  bloody  morsel  as  if  it 
had  been  a  mouse.  But  the  Bishop’s  wife,  with  a  glimmer  of 
humanity — that  heaven-born  attribute — breaking  through 
the  adventitious  callousness  that  had  grown  upon  her,  here 
interposed  :  “  Take  it  from  him,”  she  cried,  referring  to  Poll’s 
eve,  ‘‘and  hand  here;  it  can  be  stuck  in  again  when 
the  fight  is  over.  With  one  light  out,  Poll  wouldn’t  be  half 
the  woman  she  is.”  Meanwhile,  Furious  Poll  herself  had 
taken  the  misfortune  with  amazing  sa)i^  froxd.  Asking  a 
bystander  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  she  delinerately  masticated 
it,  and  then  filled  up  with  the  chewed  mass  the  vacuum 
where  her  eye  had  been. 

*‘  Time  ”  was  called  for  what  turned  out  to  be  the  last  round.  | 
At  the  word  Opodeldoc  rushed  rampaut  to  the  encounter, 
although  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  impossibility  of  ! 


pbical  digression.  She  seems  to  have  caught  it  from 
Macaulay,  who  can  never  tell  a  story  for  a  few  pages  with¬ 
out  turning  aside  to  lecture  or  to  preach.  Thus  he  some¬ 
times  spoils  the  symmetry  of  his  narrative.  But  he  can 
plead  such  excuses  as  to  secure  an  acquittal  even  from  a 
stern  judgment  seat.  He  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  mass  of  varied  facts,  and  all  the  narrow  but  precise 
wisdom  of  the  Whigs  lay  at  his  command.  He  was  also 
a  born  debater.  And  finally,  he  had  the  perfect  command 
of  a  style  which,  if  viciously  artificial,  was  a  marvel  of 
clearness,  vigour,  swift  movement,  brilliancy,  and  con¬ 
densed  force.  But  the  vice  of  digression  becomes  insup¬ 
portable  when  it  is  set  off  by  no  extraordinary  power 
either  of  reflection  or  of  style ;  and  Miss  Cooper  will 
not  expect  us  to  credit  her  with  either.  Her  philo- 


straightening  his  tail.  Furious  Poll,  who  had  clearly  braced  I  sophical  passages  are,  therefore,  out  of  place.  W^hen  pre- 
herself  for  a  grand  conclusive  effort,  sprang  to  meet  him  as  if  i  paring  the  next  edition  of  her  book,  she  will  do  well  to 

an  A  n  Q  f  n  a  wi  a1  a  aX  ■  a  Vva  1 1  XJ  l-..^  _ _ _ l. 1...  ^ 


she  had  l^en  a  swift  elastic  ball.  Her  back  was  arched  con-  i  them  down,  and  fill  the  vacant  space  with  extracts  i 

Sd'iSi  f.™  .K  S*  ""iStS  ."Kf.’i  IT,  u,  .1.1.  h..a  ,.j^b .  Pl.1.  . 

blazing  iu  it,  was  lowereS  between  her  arma,  just  as  a  tiger  '  simplest  parts  of  her  narratire  are  by  far  the^ 

ci^ries  his  head  when  on  the  spring.  She  met  Opodeldoc  I  should  use  her  skill  m  so  arranging  the  record  ^ 

with  all  the  impetus  of  her  surprising  suppleness  and  all  the  i  as  to  make  events  tell  their  own  moral  without  the  aid  of  | 
knifelike  incisiveness  of  her  terrible  nails.  And  as  she  struck  !  any  comment.  It  is  no  discredit  to  her  that  the  work  | 
him  she  straightened  herself  out  a  little,  so  that  when  her  i  stands  in  need  of  revision,  for  she  has  chosen  one  of  the 

tearing  at  hia  throat,  her  nails  laid  open  most  difiBcult  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  English  his-  i 
his  carcase  m  a  hideous  longitudinal  gash.  One  moment  x  m  u  a  *  u-  u  r  w  7  ii,  « 

more,  and  tbe  ghastly  corpse  of  Opodeld^  lay  at  the  feet  of  i  write  an  adequate  biopapby  of  Wentworth,  a 

the  conqueror,  whose  victory  was  greeted  with  loud  acclaraa-  biography  that  should  make  clear  the  complicated  story  of  ; 
tiona  The  Duchess  gave  her  a  big  drink  and  kissed  her  •  time,  and  should  also  lay  bare  the  tortuous  work-  J 
again ;  the  Bishop’s  wife  scooped  out  the  bread  and  inserted  i  ings  of  his  mind  with  dramatic  vividness,  would  have  , 
the  eye,  with  which  lurious  Poll  iustantaueoiisly  winked  a  taxed  the  skill  of  Macaulay  himself.  Perhaps  the  only  ^ 
miff  ^  g*><wl-na^tured  triumph  at  Mre  Cockowaxy ;  and  then,  living  man  who  could  do  the  work  with  fitting  power  is  ^ 

Sf  the*rat’'sL°oTJtrrCn1*»^  ^  Fronde;  for  his  sympathy  with  the  swift  remedies  I 

□I  me  cat,  she  quietly  went  away.  **  What  has  she  taken  i  r  j  u  ui  i.*  j.  *.1.  a  -a  m 

the  cat  for?”  I  asked  my  neighbour.  “Why,  for  her  an’  !  despotism  would  enable  him  to  see  the  good  side  of  | 
Slogger’s  8up|)er,  to  be  sure,”  was  the  reply.  JVo  comments  Wentworth’s  nature,  while  his  passionate  admiration  J 
on  this  plain,  unvarnished,  and  strictly  truthful  narrative  are  the  moral  discipline  of  Protestantism  would  make  J 
needed  from  Yours,  &c.,  JiMiMA  Drtstick.  him  do  justice  to  that  Puritan  passion  which  armed  the  X 


again  ;  the  Bishop’s  wife  scooped  out  the  bread  and  inserted 
the  eye,  with  which  Furious  Poll  iustantaueously  winked  a 
wink  of  goofl-natured^  triumph  at  Mrs  Cockowaxy  ;  and  then, 
putting  on  her  crinoline,  under  which  she  tucked  the  carcase 
of  the  cat,  she  quietly  went  away.  **  What  has  she  taken 
the  cat  for?”  I  asked  my  neighbour.  “Why,  for  her  an’ 
a  8npi>©r,  to  ^  sure,”  was  the  reply.  .No  comments 
on  this  plain,  unvarnished,  and  strictly  truthful  narrative  are 
needed  from  Yours,  &c.,  JiiiiMA  Drtstick. 
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Parliamentary  chiefs  with  power  to  bring  Strafford  to  the 
block.  Miss  Cooper  has  not  produced  such  a  work  as  we 
should  get  from  a  really  great  master  of  biography.  But 
her  writing  is,  nevertheless,  both  interesting  and  suggestive. 
There  can  scarcely  be  too  many  books  on  a  period  which, 
next  to  the  Reformation,  is  the  most  important  for  English¬ 
men,  and  Miss  Cooper  will  do  well  to  continue  her  labours 
in  so  fertile  a  field. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  her  narrative  is  that  which 
tells  the  story  of  Wentworth’s  early  life,  the  part  that  he 
took  against  the  Court,  his  display  of  despotic  instincts  at 
the  very  time  when  he  seemed  about  to  become  a  great 
Parliamentary  chief,  his  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  King, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  he  executed  the  designs  of 
Charles  in  the  northern  counties.  That  stage  of  his  life, 
which  gives  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  his  character, 
demands  a  more  careful  study  of  the  time,  and  of  Went¬ 
worth  himself,  than  that  which  it  has  received  from  Miss 
Cooper.  On  the  other  hand,  she  gives  a  really  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting  account  of  his  doings  in  Ireland. 
That  was  the  brightest  part  of  his  life,  and  on  that  alone 
can  his  eulogists  dwell  with  any  satisfaction.  His  great 
qualities  as  a  governor  then  came  out  with  such  vividness 
as  to  excite  the  admiration,  as  well  as  the  fear,  of  his 
enemies.  Like  a  far  greater  man,  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  saw 
that  the  supreme  need  of  Ireland  was  the  vigorous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law,  and  the  inflexible  enforcement  of  order. 
And  so  powerful  an  intellect  could  not  but  take  the 
straight  road  to  the  pacification  of  the  unhappy  country. 
Able  men  always  see  more  or  less  clearly  what  is  right, 
even  when  they  do  not  obey  their  own  code,  and  Went¬ 
worth’s  rule  was,  on  the  whole,  wise.  He  made  Ireland  as 
peaceful  as  England,  and,  under  his  fostering  hand,  her 
trade  was  advancing  by  “  leaps  and  bounds.”  Could  he 
have  remained  at  his  post  for  a  dozen  years  longer,  and 
had  the  infatuation  of  the  King  not  made  a  deadly  fight 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  inevitable,  Ireland 
would  have  been  saved  from  that  awful  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  Catholics  which  opened  fountains  of 
theological  hate  that  have  never  yet  been  closed.  If 
Wentworth  could  have  bequeathed  the  ezooution  of  hio 
policy  to  statesmen  of  even  passable  ability  and  zeal, 
she  might  long  ago  have  become  as  contented  as  England 
herself,  and  perhaps  as  prosperous.  It  is  pathetic  to 
see  how  strenuously  he  strove  to  keep  down  the  growths 
of  Irish  lawlessness  in  spite  of  the  agonising  disease 
which  often  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  in  spite  of 
what  was  far  more  affecting  to  his  proud  soul — the  coldness 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  King.  The  meanness  of  Charles, 
his  essentially  ignoble  nature,  his  duplicity,  his  abiding 
conviction  that  all  human  beings  were  made  to  be  the  in¬ 
struments  of  his  serene  selfishness,  and  that  the  moral  law 
itself  should  bend  in  his  kingly  bands,  nowhere  are  re¬ 
vealed  more  despicably  than  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
great  man  who  had  bartered  intellect,  conscience,  honour, 
everything  for  the  hope  of  living  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
royal  favour.  Strafford  lived  in  a  time  when  loyalty  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  religion,  in  the  light  of  which  men 
could  live  and  die.  Men  cast  in  the  largest  mould  of 
human  nature  could  still  look  upon  kings  as  more  than 
earthly  personages  without  sinking  to  the  place  of  syco¬ 
phants.  “  The  besotted  loyalty  of  the  English  people,”  as 
it  is  called  by  Hallam,  was  still  lighted  up  by  something  of 
heroic  radiance,  and  it  gave  an  ideal  life  to  Wentworth  in 
his  strife  with  lawlessness,  when  oppressed  by  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  his  royal  master,  and  when  struggling  against  a 
disease  which  often  seemed  to  bring  the  agonies  of  death. 
But  even  the  Irish  administration  laid  bare  the  fatal  flaw 
in  his  nature.  He  loved  order  more  than  justice,  the 
exercise  of  his  own  will  better  than  both,  and  the  smile  of  his 
master  better  than  all.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  putting 
down  pirates  on  the  coast,  making  the  Irish  army  a  model 
of  discipline,  developing  trade,  and  forcing  every  official  to 
do  his  duty,  he  would  sometimes  resent  trivial  insults  by 
such  outbursts  of  passion  and  such  outrageous  violations  of 
justice  that  he  might  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  his  mind. 
Miss  Cooper  justly  suggests  that  the  badness  of  his  health 
may  partly  explain  his  occasional  exhibitions  of  diseased 
malignity.  His  conduct  towards  Mountnorris  betrays  a 


pettiness  of  malice  which  it  is  not  easy  to  link  with  the 
heroic  qualities  of  his  nature.  Calumny  itself  could  not 
suppose  that  Cromwell  would  ever  have  thus  soiled  himself 
with  the  mire  of  mean  passion.  The  greatest  of  English 
rulers  never  lost  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  even  when  he 
did  the  deeds  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  condone.  In¬ 
flexible  justice  never  ceased  to  be  the  note  of  his  character 
even  when  his  own  genius  and  the  trust  or  the  fear  of  his 
countrymen  had  armed  him  with  the  greatest  authority 
ever  wielded  by  any  English  ruler.  His  ideas  of  what  was 
good  for  England  were  shaped,  no  doubt,  by  the  Hebrew 
sternness  of  his  religious  creed,  and  by  a  disdain  for  the 
lighter  graces  of  life,  so  that  they  seemed  hateful  to 
mere  men  of  the  world,  or  to  mere  Churchmen ;  but  the 
transcendent  claims  of  rigorous  justice  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  forget,  and  the  very  grimness  of  his  rule  took 
heroic  proportions.  While  there  is  something  petty  even 
in  the  greatness  of  Wentworth,  there  is  an  august  sense  of 
justice  even  in  those  passages  of  Cromwell’s  life  on  which 
history  likes  least  to  dwell. 

Miss  Cooper’s  account  of  Strafford’s  arrest,  his  trial,  and 
his  sentence  is  not  sufficiently  full,  nor,  we  think,  has  she 
done  justice  to  the  motives  of  Pym  and  the  other  great 
Parliamentary  chiefs.  She  believes  that  the  Earl  was  nob 
technically  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  by  passing  the 
Bill  of  attainder  the  Commons  admitted  their  inability  to 
furnish  legal  proofs.  We  shall  not  step  to  debate  the  point, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
Strafford  was  virtually  sentenced  to  death  by  the  act  of  an 
all-powerful  House  of  Commons.  We  are  content  to  ask 
whether  Strafford  did  or  did  not  plot  against  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  freedom  of  England ;  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
prompt  the  King  to  govern  like  a  despot ;  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  intend  that  the  finely-disciplined  Irish  troops 
should  be  employed,  first  against  the  Scotch  and  then 
against  the  English.  Miss  Cooper  has  wTitten  her  book 
in  vain  if  Strafford  was  not  guilty  of  these  crimes ;  and,  if 
he  was  guilty,  he  deserved  to  die.  The  plea  that  his 
guilt  was  not  technically  proved,  even  if  it  be  true,  can 
only  mean  that  the  law  W8is  insufficient  to  reach  such  a 
criminal.  It  could  not  have  contemplated  so  subtle  and  so 
terribly  well-arranged  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  English 
liberty.  But  no  man  doubted  that  Strafford  was  guilty. 
No  man  doubted  that,  if  he  were  to  be  acquitted,  he  would 
be  the  most  formidable  of  all  enemies  to  the  Parliament. 
No  one  doubted  that,  even  if  he  had  been  banished,  the 
King  would  have  broken  the  promise  not  to  employ 
Strafford  again,  as  he  broke  every  other  promise  which  he 
found  it  inconvenient  to  keep.  Strafford  was  a  great 
criminal,  whom  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commons  to  strike 
down  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  technicalities.  Those 
technicalities  are  made  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  they  must 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  if  justice  can  be  reached  in  no  other 
way.  In  quiet  times  it  is  well,  no  doubt,  to  respect  them 
at  any  cost,  because  any  violation  of  them  gives  a  shock  to 
the  machinery  of  law,  and  because  the  escape  even  of  the 
most  heinous  criminal  cannot  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
State.  But  Strafford  helped  to  bring  the  nation  to  the 
brink  of  an  abyss,  in  which  its  most  cherished  liberties 
would  have  perished  ;  he  was  substantially,  even  if  not 
technically,  guilty  of  high  treason,  because,  although  he 
was  doing  the  will  of  the  King,  he  was  striking  at  the  heart 
of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  the  nation  righteously  decreed 
that  he  should  die.  His  death  is  a  great  landmark  in  our 
history,  and  to  the  human  instruments  of  tyranny  it  will 
be  a  menace  for  ever. 


BROAD-CHUEOHISM. 

Jewith  ni$torjf  and  Politics.  By  Sir  Edward  Slrachey.  labiater 
and  Co. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Robert  D.D.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Sj)eech  in  Season.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweia,  M.A.  King 
and  Co. 

Of  all  historical  parallels  known  to  me  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  is,  I  think,  that  between  ancient  Neo- 
Platonism  and  modern  Broad-Churchism.  The  similarities 
and  dissimilarities  of  these  historical  developments  I  have 
elsewhere  had  occasion  to  point  out  at  some  length,  though 
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made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption,’*  has  Dr  Lee,  notwithstanding  that  he 
apparently  believes  in  the  resurrection,  a  single  expression 
which  might  not  be  more  or  less  fully  accepted  by  even  an 
utter  disbeliever  in  the  supernatural  character  of  Jesus,  if 
he  believed  in  the  ideal  of  his  life  as  a  moral  example. 
And  the  most  important  dogmatic  expression  of  Mr  Haweis 
on  the  subject  is,  that  “in  his  opinion,”  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  as  good  as  could 
bo  expected,  though,  as  he  is  careful  to  add,  “he  does 
not  bind  himself  to  all  the  details  contained  in  the  various 
accounts.” 

The  third  of  the  great  Christian  doctrines  above-named 
is  that  which,  in  fact,  determines  the  character  of  all  the 
rest, — the  doctrine  ^as  to  the  eflScacy  of  Prayer.  With 
respect  to  this  doctrine.  Dr  Lee  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the  facts  of 
natural  law,  by  attributing  to  it  little,  if  anything,  more 
than  a  mere  subjective  efficacy ;  that  is,  such  an  efficacy 
merely  as  all  lofty  aspiration  has  in  purifying  the  character 
and  strengthening  the  will  amid  the  meaner  temptations  of 
life.  And  though  Mr  Haweis  attributes  to  prayer  a  sort 
of  objective  efficacy,  this  seems  to  be  only  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  naturally  explaining  such  ob¬ 
jective  efficacy  by  means  of  a  somewhat  bizarre  theory  of 
Animal  magnetism.  By  this  theory  he  even  endeavours  to 
strengthen  belief  in  the  objective  efficacy  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments.  “  Yes,”  says  Mr  Haweis,  “  I  believe  in  the 
doctrines  of  Transmitted  Grace,  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
and  Transubstantiation.”  But  this,  as  he  goes  on  to 
explain,  is  because  he  believes  that,  “  if  the  priest  is  con¬ 
stitutionally  magnetic,  his  devotions  at  the  time  will  have 
the  effect  of  concentrating  his  magnetism,  and  he  cannot 
help  it  flowing  from  him  ;  .  .  .  and  if  the  persons  to  be 
sprinkled  are  sensitive  to  magnetic  influence,  .  ,  .  they 
are  thus  brought  into  rapport  with  the  priest,  and  they 
are  impressed  accordingly  with  whatever  devotion  or  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm  the  priest  may  at  the  time  be  capable  of 
imparting”  (p.  175).  And  so  as  to  the  “  Lord’s  Supper.” 
The  priest  ”  is  bound  literally  to  pour  out  his  spirit  in 
prayer,  to  couuentrato  his  will-power,  to  bring  hinaself  into 
a  condition  to  impart  to  others  through  magnetic  channels 
the  glow  that  rests  upon  him  from  above.”  .  .  .  Thus, 
“  literally,  grace  may  flow  through  him,  and  through  the 
magnetised  elements  to  you.” 

Neither  of  such  views,  nor  of  the  position  of  Broad- 
Churchism  generally,  do  we  permit  ourselves  any  criticism, 
confining  ourselves  here  to  but  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
more  remarkable  presentations  by  Broad-Churchism  of  the 
chief  Christian  doctrines.  By  such  exposition,  rather  than 
by  direct  eulogy,  would  we  desire  to  commend  to  our  readers 
the  volumes  we  have  been  reviewing.  For  we  trust  that 
in  the  above  remarks  we  have  made  it  evident  that  there 
is  much  in  the  volumes,  particularly  of  Dr  Lee  and  of  Mr 
Haweis,  which  will  be  found  interesting  and  suggestive  to 
readers  of  almost  every  theological  class  ;  and  the  above  are 
but  samples  of  the  new  views  of  doctrine  presented  in  these 
attempts  to  reconcile  theology  with  science.  In  the  volumes 
of  both  preachers  there  are  many  other  bold  utterances. 
Dr  Lee,  for  instance,  though  addressing  a  Scottish  congre¬ 
gation,  not  only  shows  that  “  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath,”  has  no  such  “  Divine  sanction  as  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  had,”  but  further,  that  “there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  the  early  Christians,  or  the  Apostles,  ever 
treated  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath,  or  ever 
imagined  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  applicable, 
or  should  be  applied  to  it,  or  that  the  Apostles  set  it  apart 
either  by  their  doctrine  or  their  example  as  a  Sabbath  ” 
(p.  413).  And  that  there  is  much  in  these  volumes  of  an 
edifying  character  will  readily  be  believed,  not  only  from 
the  standing  of  their  authors,  but,  if  we  consider  it  apart 
from  its  theological  sophistries,  from  the  high  moral  tone 
generally  of  Broad-Churchism.  J.  S.  S.-G. 


far  more  briefly  than  the  interest  ana  imporiance  oi  ine 
subject  might,  in  another  connection,  have  warranted. 
Here  I  will  only  remark,  in  reference  to  this  parallelism, 
that  I  by  no  means  identify  Broad  Churchism  with  the 
school  only  of  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Maurice,  and  the 
discourses  of  such  preachers  as  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Haweis.  Broad-Churchism,  truly  regarded,  is  a 
great  general  development  of  European  Christianity.  As 
such,  the  two  chief  names  to  be  associated  with  the  origin 
of  it  ore  those  of  Kant  and  of  Rousseau  ;  the  former,  in  his 
*  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason,’  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  more  philosophical ;  the  latter,  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  of  the  “Vicaire  Savoyard,”  in  that  ‘Emile,’ 
the  only  book  known  to  have  interrupted  Kant’s  daily 
routine,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  more  popular  move¬ 
ment.  But  setting  aside  here  such  general  considerations 
on  the  history  and  historical  parallels  of  Broad-Churchism, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  how  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity,  of  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  and  Atonement,  and  of  the  effect  of  Prayer  are 
treated  in  the  representative  volumes  which  stand  at  the 
hiad  of  this  article,  and  the  two  last  of  which  we  must 
CO  nmend  to  our  readers  as  at  once  morally  edifying  and  in¬ 
tellectually  suggestive. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  doctrines.  Dr  Lee 
maintains — and  his  position  could  be  refused  by  no  Broad- 
Churchman  who  pretends  to  accept  the  more  assured  at 
least  of  the  results  of  modern  science — Dr  Lee  maintains 
that  the  conception  of  one  God  is  no  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion,  but  a  conception  naturally  acquired  from  experience 
and  reflection ;  that  it  was  not  till  “  four  or  five  centuries 
before  Christ  ”  that  the  belief  in  one  God  became  the 
popular  creed  of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  “  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Gentiles  about  the  same  time  discovered  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  unity  ”  (p.  323).  It  is  no  doubt  also 
“equally  certain,”  (])  that  contemporaneously  with  that 
mental  development  which  led  men  in  the  West  to  mono¬ 
theistic  religions  there  was,  in  the  East,  a  similar  movement 
of  which  new  atheistic  religions  were  the  result  (Con¬ 
fucianism,  and,  in  a  more  explicit  manner.  Buddhism)^  and 
(2)  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  quite  exceptional 
in  their  notion  of  a  personal  God  external  to  Nature,  yet 
ruling  over  it,  and  putting  himself  into  personal  relations 
with  men  ;  for  (3)  by  the  classic  thinkers  of  the  West,  the 
one  God  was  not  conceived  as  a  Creator  separate  from 
Nature,  but  as  a  Centre  of  Emanation  energising  through¬ 
out  Nature,  and  if  conceived  at  all  as  a  Being  external  to 
Nature,  it  was  not  as  a  person ^  but  as  an  abstract  causa 
causarum  that  God  was  conceived.  Still,  though  Dr  Lee 
does  not  state  these  historical  facts  also,  it  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  that  such  facts  as  those  which  he  does  state 
should  have  been  brought  before  a  congregation  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment  by  a  Regius  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism. 

In  touching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mr  Haweis 
appears  in  some  respects  to  go  further  than  in  other 
respects,  not  so  far  as  Dr  Lee.  For  though  he,  in  one  or 
two  passages,  suggests,  at  least,  doubt  of  the  personality  of 
the  Deity,  yet  he  elsewhere  avows  himself  a  believer  in  the 
triune  nature  of  that  persmiality;  while  so  little  do  Dr 
Lee’s  expressions  on  the  subject  differ  from  what  might  be 
accepted  by  a  mere  Theist  that,  in  Edinburgh,  it  used  to 
be  said  that  “he  preached  the  Unitarian  churches  empty  ” 
— members  of  these  churches  sitting  under  him  having  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  their  own  doctrines  only  more  eloquently 
enforced,  and  from  a  pulpit  of  the  Established  Kirk.  The 
Incarnation  and  Atonement  seem  to  be  held  as  positive 
doctrines  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  but  in  a  very  Maurician 


MB  TROLLOPE’S  ‘LADY  ANNA.’ 

idj/ Anna.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  In  Two  Volumes.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Ir  Trollope  is  an  indefatigable  writer ;  and  although  his 
ks  may  not  always  be  worthy  of  the  high  and  deserved 
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reputation  he  enjoys  as  a  novelist,  they  are  at  any  rate  in-  But  let  us  turn  to  what  is  much  more  satisfactory.  A 
variably  interesting.  He  has  so  got  used  to  painting  a  leading  part  in  the  novel  is  assigned  to  Mr  Daniel  Thwaite 
certain  set  of  canvases  that  he  can  dash  off  his  pictures  of  of  Keswick,  with  whom  and  his  father,  the  Countess  Lovel 
life  with  amazing  speed.  We  shall  not,  however,  complain  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Anna,  went  to  reside  during  her 
of  his  rapidity  of  production  if  he  will  in  future  treat  us  to  time  of  distress.  The  Thwaites  assisted  Lady  Lovel  with 
genuine  works  of  fiction  like  *  Lady  Anna.*  Candour  all  their  substance.  The  hero  is  a  tailor,  and  Mr  Trollope 
obliges  us  to  confess  that  he  has  not  uniformly  satisfied  us  has  actually  made  him  heroic  1  Let  fashionable  society 
in  his  recent  novels ;  they  have  lacked  fibre  and  muscle,  tremble.  It  is  not  the  firat  time,  nevertheless,  that  this 
and  of  the  jelly-fish  class  of  story- writers  we  have  abun-  daring  act  has  been  performed.  Mr  George  Meredith,  it 
dance,  in  all  conscience.  It  rests  with  such  men  as  Mr  will  be  remembered,  successfully  accomplished  the  feat 


Trollope  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the  art,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  find  him  in  any  way  exhibiting  a  weak¬ 
ness  to  temporise  with  the  inferior  taste  of  the  day  as 
regards  the  staple  of  fiction.  The  author  of  'Lady  Anna* 
is  not  of  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists,  but  he  is  decidedly 


some  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  admirable  stories,  as  also 
did  Mr  Charles  Kingsley,  in  *  Alton  Locke.’  Mr  Trollope’s 
hero  is  a  hot  Badical,  with  a  detestation  of  lords,  although 
it  is  his  fate,  or  good  fortune,  to  fall  in  love  with  an 
aristocrat,  Lady  Anna,  and  to  love  her  with  a  most 


facile  princeps  in  the  second ;  and  in  depicting  certain  powerful  affection.  The  Countess  Lovel  is  represented  as 
phases  of  English  life  he  is  even  unapproachable  by  those  being  wrapped  up  in  her  daughter,  and  yet  she  commits 


who  are  his  superiors  in  more  important  respects.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  who 
have  made  essentially  commonplace  characters  endurable. 
This  may  not  be  a  very  lofty  merit,  but  it  is  a  merit ;  as 
we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  commonplace  creatures,  and 
are  (possibly)  so  terribly  commonplace  ourselves,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  go-between,  one 
who  will  interpret  us  to  each  other,  till  we  become  mu¬ 
tually  tolerable. 

In  ‘Lady  Anna,’  however,  Mr  Trollope  has  struck 
another  note.  He  has  dealt  with  characters  all  of  whom, 
more  or  less,  are  removed  out  of  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
humanity.  Certainly  amongst  the  three  or  four  leading 
characters  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  an  excellent  specimen  of  portrait-painting, 
drawn  in  decisive  and  indelible  lines.  Lady  Anna  herself, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  remarkable  character,  even 
in  the  presence  of  other  female  characters  in  fiction.  The 
author  has  developed  her  mentally  and  morally,  relatively 
to  her  physical  life,  from  babyhood  to  womanhood,  with 
evident  truthfulness  to  nature.  We  do  not  remember  for  a 
long  time  meeting  with  an  individual  creation  which  has 
struck  us  so  forcibly  as  this  for  that  one  excellency. 
Never  contradictory,  psychologically,  we  can  follow  Lady 
Anna  through  the  various  vicissitudes  which  overtake  her, 
and  feel  at  the  last  that  here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  character 
which  is  eminently  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
truth  to  human  nature.  This  cannot  be  said  of  her  mother, 
the  Countess  Lovel,  in  consequence  of  certain  reservations 
we  shall  make  presently ;  but  as  regards  the  hero,  Mr 
Daniel  Thwaite,  the  same  observations  apply  to  him  in 
full  as  apply  to  Lady  Anna. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  unravel  all  the  plot  of  this 
novel,  but  something  must  be  said  of  it  to  render  criticism 
intelligible.  The  story  begins  with  the  marriage  of  the 


unheard-of  acts  in  consequence  of  Lady  Anna’s  attachment 
to  the  tailor.  It  is  here,  we  think,  that  the  novelist  has 
failed.  No  woman,  with  that  motherly  instinct  which  the 
Oonntess  is  supposed  to  possess,  could  act  towards  her 
daughter  as  she  is  represented  to  have  done  towards  Lady 
Anna.  She  had  set  her  heart  upon  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  to  the  young  claimant  to  the  earldom  after  her 
husband’s  death,  and  who  was  afterwards  declared  to  be 
Earl  Lovel.  But  Lady  Anna  was  firm  in  clinging  to  the 
tailor.  It  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  a  mother  could 
suppress  her  maternal  feelings,  and  brutalise  her  nature, 
utterly  in  consequence  of  a  desire  to  stand  well  with 
society,  and  because  her  daughter  insisted  on  marrying 
beneath  her.  Tet  Countess  Lovel  puts  Lady  Anna 
through  a  persecution  as  cruel  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  and  when  nothing  else  is  of  avail  she  prays 
that  “the  blight  of  hell”  may  rest  upon  her  own  offspring 
for  being  faithful  to  her  lover,  which  lover  she  also  forth¬ 
with  proceeds  to  shoot,  with  intent  to  murder.  And  all 
this  because  society  would  be  scandalised  if  her  daughter 
married  a  tailor  1  The  fashionable  instinct  carries  people 
a  long  way  in  this  feverish  and  money-worshipping  age, 
but  we  hope  that  no  English  mother  would  be  so  unnatural 
as  Ihla.  We,  at  any  rate,  must  expie»a  our  dlabcUaf  in  the 
existence  of  such  an  individual. 

The  rest  of  the  plot  must  be  discovered  by  the  reader, 
and  it  is  worth  his  finding  out.  The  author  is  well  known 
for  his  love-making  on  paper ;  and  wo  have  much  of  it  in 
this  story.  Occasionally  it  seems  a  little  forced  and  harsh, 
but  we  can  forgive  all  defects  for  such  sterling  creations  as 
Thwaite  and  Lady  Anna.  The  style  of  the  novel  is 
also  much  superior  to  what  Mr  Trollope  has  recently  given 
us.  His  fault  is  towards  the  colloquial ;  and  it  is  really 
marvellous  how  he  gets  all  his  conversations  together,  with 
their  long  and  natural — if  not  very  brilliant — fiow.  For 


wicked  Earl  Lovel  to  a  Miss  Murray  ;  after  they  had  been  *  Lady  Anna,  in  this  respect,  we  have  high  praise.  It  is 
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married  six  months,  the  Earl  told  his  wife  that  she  was 
only  his  mistress,  as  he  had  been  married  before.  Mr 
Trollope,  upon  this,  gets  terribly  “  mixed”  in  his  law.  He 
admits  that  the  ceremony  with  the  second  wife  was  correct 
as  to  all  its  forms,  but  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  wife 
had  commenced  an  action  in  the  superior  courts,  and  tells 
us  that,  pending  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  alimony  was 
allowed  to  Lady  Lovel.  Can  Mr  Trollope  refer  us  to  a 
case  similar  to  this  in  our  legal  annals?  The  Earl,  if  his 
statement  were  correct,  had  committed  a  criminal  offence, 
and  the  natural  result  would  therefore  be  a  trial  for 
bigamy.  Indeed,  Mr  Trollope  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Countess  instituted  a  prosecution  against  him  for  bigamy, 
that  the  case  was  heard  in  his  absence,  and  that  it 
occupied  four  years.  The  question  was,  not  whether  the 
ceremony  between  the  Earl  and  his  second  wife  was 
properly  and  legally  carried  out,  but  whether  it  was  a 
criminal  act  on  his  part  in  consequence  of  his  being 


an  excellent  novel,  and  if  it  does  not  go  beyond,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  on  an  equality  with,  any  of  Mr  Trollope’s  previous 
works.  Thornton  Acland. 


THE  BALZAC  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

ia  Fortune  des  Bougon  ;  La  CurSe  ;  Le  Ventre  de  Parte  i  La  Conquite 
de  Plaeeane.-  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris :  Charpentisr. 

The  four  volumes  named  above  constitute  a  sovereign 
claim  to  the  heritage  of  Balzac.  They  form  a  monster 
homogeneous  work  of  some  fifteen  hundred  pages,  in  which 
Balzac  would  have  seen  a  clear  and  worthy  reflection  of  his 
method,  his  genius,  his  patient  analytic  processes,  with 
something  more  than  his  artistic  perception  and  sense  of 
literary  form.  M.  Emile  Zola  is  the  chief  of  a  novel  school 
of  writers — a  school  which  entitles  itself  Naturalistic,  and 
is  equivalent  in  literature  to  the  school  of  Courbet  and 
Manet  in  art.  His  pen  is  the  servant  of  a  purpose,  a  social 


wrong  in  ins  law.  in  adaition  to  tnis,  a  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  such  as  he  describes  is  not  carried  on  in  this  country 
for  four  years  against  a  man  in  contumaciam.  We  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  circumstances  as  detailed  by 
Mr  Trollope  would  vex  the  soul  of  any  lawyer  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  leave  him  in  hopeless  bewilderment. 


ance  of  words  or  subjects  they  find  unpleasant.  There  are 
situations  and  descriptions  in  the  work  which  even  M. 
Belot’s  admirers  would  consider  revolting,  probably  because 
they  are  conducive  to  an  end  M.  Belot  is  naturally  incapa¬ 
citated  from  conceiving — because  they  are  logically  inevit- 
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able  and  not  employed  as  peppery  spices  to  make  an 
insipid  dish  go  down.  M.  Zola  exposes  the  corruptions, 
the  eril  excrescences  of  the  society  he  describes  in  fair  day¬ 
light  ;  M.  Belot’s  nastiness  has  round  it  the  Bengal  fires  of 
a  transformation  scene — and  for  a  large  section  of  French 
noyel  readers  Bengal  fire  is  vastly  finer  than  daylight. 

The  series  bears  the  generic  title,  Les  Rougon-Macquart. 
It  is  a  phj’siological  as  well  as  a  social  and  political  study, 
describing  as  it  does  in  four  different  centres,  at  four 
different  epochs,  the  various  manifestations  of  one  here¬ 
ditary  principle  in  eight  or  ten  groups  or  individuals.  It 
is  the  history  of  a  bourgeois  family  under  the  Second 
Empire,  a  family  characterised  by  an  immense  greed  of 
power,  of  luxury,  of  pleasure,  that  finds  satisfaction  in 
many  wavs,  thanL  to  the  colossal  upheaving  of  society 
achieved  by  the  coup  d'etat.  *  La  Fortune  des  Rougon  *  is 
the  initial  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  typical  family  to 
power  and  wealth.  It  is  in  the  little  town — a  bishopric — 
of  Plassans  that  the  first  act  of  M.  Zola’s  terrible  drama 
takes  place.  The  Rougon-Macquart  hold  a  small  and  not 
very  respectable  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Plassans  bour¬ 
geoisie.  Pierre  Rougon,  a  peasant’s  son,  married  a  small 
heiress  of  the  town,  and  died,  leaving  her  one  son.  The 
widow,  reputed  to  be  all  but  insane,  married  again — and 
this  time  her  choice  was  even  more  singular  than  the  first 
— falling  upon  a  rough,  vigorous  ne’er-do-well  and  noto¬ 
rious  smuggler,  Macquart.  The  children  of  these  two 
marriages  and  their  children  are  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  of  M.  Zola’s  romance.  The  Rougon’s  fortune 
dates  from  the  coup  d'etat.  Guided  by  a  clever 
wife,  the  one  son  of  the  peasant  Rougon  foresees  the 
struggle  between  Bonapartist  and  Republicans,  and  is  near 
to  foreseeing  the  victory.  He  has  doubts  and  hesitation, 
but  they  are  overthrown  by  his  wife.  Her  little  trades¬ 
man’s  salon  becomes  a  centre  where  all  the  small  ambitions 
of  the  town  find  vent.  The  agitation,  the  fiuctuation 
between  insolent  hope  to  craven  terror  of  the  mean,  little 
bourgeois  circle  are  undoubtedly  photographed  from  life. 
On  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'etat^  important  risings  against  the 
Prince  President  took  place  in  the  provinces.  Plassans 
furnishes  its  contingont.  Thio  ia  iho  opporiuniiy  longad 
for  by  the  Rougon  ;  the  solemn,  addle-pated  nonentity  who 
thinks  but  through  his  wife  must  be  pushed  to  the  front 
rank  at  any  cost.  His  cowardice  must  be  veiled,  his 
mediocrity  dissimulated.  The  Rougon  have  a  son  at  Paris 
who  has  wormed  his  way  into  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy, 
and  he  counsels  and  instructs  his  mother.  A  battle 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  regular  troops  is  fought  at 
some  distance  from  Plassans.  Then  the  tradesmen  rise. 
A  rumour  circulates  that  the  insurgents,  the  Republicans, 
are  marching  on  Plassans.  Rougon  knows  it  to  be  false, 
but  tremulously  concealing  his  abject  cowardice  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  organise  a  burlesque  of  “  saving  the  town.”  He 
parades  the  streets  with  cowering  volunteers  like  himself  ; 
the  Republican  mayor  has  left ;  he  takes  possession  of  the 
Mairie.  One  Republican  is  captured  and  made  to  appear 
the  remnant  of  a  host,  and  when  the  regular  troops  enter 
the  town  the  commandant  solemnly  felicitates  Rougon  as 
the  Saviour  of  Plassans.”  Rewards  arrive  from  Paris  ; 
the  retired  tradesman  is  thenceforth  rich,  feared,  honoured 
— the  first  Bonapartist  of  the  town. 

‘La  Curee  ’  is,  as  the  author  describes  it,  la  note  dc  Vor 
et  de  la  chair^  in  his  symphony.  It  describes  the  sudden 
plunge  into  riotous  unbridled  Byzantine  luxury  of  all  the 
needy  adventurers,  the  hungry  dSclasses  who  regarded 
politics  as  a  profession  and  the  saviour  of  society  as  the 
highest  bidder  for  consciences  ;  the  briefless  ambitious  advo¬ 
cates,  the  doctors  who  never  signed  a  prescription,  the 
speculators  who  never  signed  a  cheque — except  with  other 
people’s  names;  the  intriguing  captains  who  had  learnt 
billiards  in  a  dozen  garrison  towns  and  aspired  to  learn  war 
—in  Paris;  all  the  amateur  irresponsible  saviours  of 
society  whoso  Golgothas  were  laid  between  the  garden 
borders  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  whose  crosses  were  Mar¬ 
shal’s  batons  and  ministerial  portfolios — these  allies  did 
not  do  honour  to  their  chief  by  the  taste  they  exhibited. 
They  found  it  difficult  to  hide  the  freshness  of  the  paint 
in  their  palaces,  difficult  to  wear  their  noble  prefixes  with 
any  degree  of  ease  and  self- unconsciousness.  There  was 


always  a  smell  of  yesterday’s  plaster  in  their  gala  cham¬ 
bers  ;  it  was  always  a  parvenu’s  chest  that  expanded  the 
gilet  en  coeur.  M.  Zola  has  pictured  the  new  world  of 
lucky  adventurers  with  terrible,  pitiless  force.  The  hotel 
of  Aristide  Rougon,  the  second  son  of  the  grotesque  pre¬ 
server  of  Plassans,  is  the  type  of  the  new  city  created  by 
M.  Haussmann  for  a  new  society — a  chaos  of  marble  and 
bronze _ built  in  a  hybrid  style — Venetian,  Mauresque,  Pom¬ 

peian,  and  containing  a  capharnaum  of  costly  artistic  inde¬ 
cencies,  and  loud  excessive  luxuries.  Aristide  arrived  in 
Paris  poor  and  hungry,  eager  for  a  seat  at  the  immense 
Rabelaisian  feast  the  Empire  had  just  spread.  Tutored 
by  his  brother  Eugene,  the  clever  schemer  mentioned  in 
the  first  volume,  he  bides  his  time  patiently,  increasing  his 
little  capital  franc  by  franc,  playing  a  mean  but  winning 
game  at  the  Bourse,  working  as  a  humble  clerk  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  until  his  knowledge  of  administrative 
secrets  permits  him  to  invest  a  large  stake  on  a  speculation 
in  building  lands,  and  thus  become  one  of  M.  Hausmann’s 
unofficial  coadjutors.  M.  Zola  enters  into  all  his  hero’s 
financial  trickeries  minutely  and  scientifically.  Their  result 
was  to  place  Aristide  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  specu¬ 
lator’s  world.  His  first  wife  has  died,  leaving  him  one  son. 
The  boy  goes  to  a  fashionable  lycee,  his  father  marries  a 
fashionable  beauty,  an  heiress.  And  between  the  cocodettCy 
childish,  splenetic,  thoughtless,  vicious  by  temperament, 
and  by  education  like  a  spoilt  lap-dog,  and  the  nerveless, 
precocious  dandy,  her  step-son,  a  hideous  romance  of  folly, 
sin,  and  shame  is  begun  and  carried  out  to  its  uttermost 
monstrous  limit.  Pretending  to  ignore  her  sin,  but  holding 
it  over  her  as  an  eternal  menace,  the  speculator  extorts,  bit 
by  bit,  his  wife’s  dowry,  all  that  she  can  obtain  from  her 
father.  And  the  while  he  is  amassing  millions,  his  wife 
is  becoming  viler,  more  intoxicated  in  the  atmosphere  of 
revolting  vice  about  her ;  there  are  balls,  gala  dinners  at 
'  the  Hotel  Rougon,  cotillons  that  end  at  daylight.  Poses 
plastiques  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  Tuileries  wear 
the  maillots  of  burlesque  dancers,  and  exaggerate  their 
attitudes. 

The  ‘  Ventre  de  Paris  ’  is  a  carious  study,  somewhat  too 
I  lengthy  and  clnhoratft  for  description,  of  low  life  in  and 
about  the  central  markets.  They  are  a  world  in  them¬ 
selves — a  world  of  tantalising,  gargantuan  plenty,  and  into 
it  comes  a  lean,  melancholy,  malcontent  escaped  from 
Cayenne.  The  contrast  between  the  convict  who  remem* 
bers  the  coup  d'etaty  and  knows  but  its  bitterest  results, 
and  the  plump,  prosperous  bourgeois,  whose  fortune  is  the 
only  consequence  they  care  to  perceive,  constitutes  the  do¬ 
minant  idea  of  the  book.  It  is  the  eternal  battle  between 
the  fat  and  the  lean  that  M.  Zola  has  depicted.  The 
meagre,  morose,  political  outcast  shocks  and  astonishes  the 
plethoric  bourgeois  like  an  ironic  discord  in  the  universal 
hymn  of  content.  The  exile  is  gradually  hated  as  a  pariah, 
and  finally  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The 
‘Conquete  de  Plassans’  is  a  clerical  novel,  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  series.  At  the  house  of  Rougon’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  has  married  a  cousin,  one  of  the  most  honest 
branch  of  the  family,  arrives  as  lodger  a  poor  priest  of 
mysterious  and  somewhat  equivocal  antecedents.  Faujas 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  that  strong  clerical 
education  and  discipline  that  has  made  the  French  priest¬ 
hood  one  of  the  must  powerful  diplomatic  bodies  in  Europe. 
He  is  self-constrained,  calm,  tyrannic,  and  astute.  He  feels 
his  way  into  the  provincial  town  he  has  resolved  to  domi¬ 
nate.  By  slow  degrees  he  subjugates  his  hostess,  arouses 
her  fervour,  her  fanaticism  ;  permits  her  to  worship  him 
with  all  the  passion  of  a  weak  brain  and  a  fiery-devoted 
heart.  The  husband  remains  a  sceptic — a  typical  French 
provincial  tradesman— a  weak,  superficial,  Voltairian,  who 
believes  in  nothing,  and  is  yet  the  eternal  tool  of  his 
wife  s  director.  Tutored,  excited  by  the  priest,  who, 
by  her  means,  makes  his  way  into  the  most  power- 
ful  circles  of  Plassans,  Martha  has  visions,  insane  re¬ 
ligious  hallucinations,  in  which  she  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  the^  abbe’s  dupes  and  protectors  the  victim  of 
her  husband  s  brutality.  The  harmless  bourgeois  is  con¬ 
signed  to  a  mad-house,  and  the  priest  reigns  master  in  his 
house,  master  of  the  town,  the  popular  preacher  and  con¬ 
fessor,  the  right-hand,  or  rather  the  tyrant  of  the  indolent 
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bishop,  who  reads  Horace  and  forgets  his  diocese.  The 
Abbe  Faujas  is  courted  by  Bonapartists  and  Legitimists, 
and  steering  for  a  time  between  the  two,  manages  to  unite 
both  parties  against  the  common  foe — the  Democrats. 

That  was  his  mission— the  abbe  being  in  reality  the  agent 
of  the  Government  in  Paris.  When  his  penitent’s  ardour 
is  likely  to  compromise  his  position  he  throws  her  off, 

brutallv.  contemptuously,  shutting  the  door  of  her  house 
upon  her  And  while  the  wife  lies  dying  in  the  phrenzy  of  ic  proposes  lo  aeai  witn  ais^nters  not  numerous 

upon  ner.  Ana  w  au  i  u  j  i  ©nough  to  form  a  congregation  in  each  parish,  we  fail  to  see. 

fever  at  her  mother  s  house,  the  husband,  a  lunatic  n  a  of  Mr  Maitland^  rhetorical  attempts  to  show  that  the 

earnest  at  last,  escapes  from  his  asylum,  steals  home,  sets  Reformers  contemplated  his  scheme,  and  that  Nonconformists 
fire  to  his  house,  and  perishes  with_the  priest  his  enemy  in  are  bound  to  agree  with  it,  are  more  specious  than  persuasive. 


and  be  forthwith  endowed  ?  Or  is  each  parish  or  definite 
section  of  a  parish  to  have  a  minister  ?  And  how  does  this 
leave  “  no  pretext  for  Nonconformity.”  When  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices,  will  the 
dissidence  of  dissent  immediately  disappear  ?  The  moment 
we  make  a  step  beyond  Mr  Maitland’s  vague  and  general 
language,  we  begin  to  wonder  wherein  consists  the  novelty  of 
his  panacea,  except  in  the  name  nationalisation.”  In  what 


panacea,  except 
respects  nationalisation  differs  from  concurrent  endowment, 
ana  how  it  proposes  to  deal  with  dissenters  not  numerous 


the  flames.  But  from  that  day  Plassacs  is  conquered ; 
Plassans  elects  ministerial  candidates,  and  votes  “  Oui  ” 
enthusiastically  at  the  Plebiscite. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  thus  summarise  M. 
Zola’s  remarkable  work;  and  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
point  out  the  masterly  force  and  subtlety  that  gives  it  a 
rank  to  itself  in  contemporary  French  literature.  The  last 
volume  of  the  series  has  recently  been  suppressed  by  General 
Ladmirault.  It  required  no  extraordinary  foresight  to  dis- 


The  British  Quarterly  contains  a  vigorous  castigation  of 
The  Tory  Administration  and  its  Whig  admirers,  and  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  vanguard  of  the  Liberal  party  to  bestir 
themselves.  The  substance  of  the  article  is  so  good  that  one 
can  formve  the  writer  such  passages  of  fine  composition  as 
that  where  he  describes  “  the  sentiment  germane  to  true 
Liberalism.”  As  distinguished  from  “  the  precipitation  of  the 
simpleton,  from  the  feverish  heat  of  the  repel  against  society, 
from  the  rancorous  greed  and  itch  for  destruction  of  him  who 
is  incapable  of  steady  work  and  trades  in  agitation,”  “  the 


cern  the  serious  injury  that  might  be  done  by  such  plain*  seatiment  germane  to  true  Liberalism  is  a  fine  blending  of 


speaking  to  the  cause  of  the  Bonapartisb  conspirators. 

Evelyn  Jereold. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  QUARTERLIES. 

To  the  “  liidependent  Section  ”  of  the  Westminster  Review 
Mr  Edward  Maitland  contributes  an  article  on  the  Nationodi- 


calmness  and  intrepidity,  the  force  of  passion  in  the  heart, 
the  poised  scales  of  reason  in  the  hand.”  Very  good,  no  doubt ; 
but  every  party  thinks  itself  entitled  to  claim  that  eulogium. 
In  the  practical  part  of  the  article,  however,  the  writer  is 
more  powerful.  He  speaks  out  boldly  for  the  programme  of 
the  Liberation  Society  :  and  insists  that  it  shall  be  understood 
that  the  rally ing-cry,  the  test-question,  of  the  Liberal  party 
must  be  disestablishment  of  the  State-Churches.  This  is  the 
only  question  that  will  re-unite  the  Liberal  party,  or  form  a 
new  party  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  stagnation 
and  reaction.  We  doubt  whether  the  British  Quarterly  is 
equally  sound  in  advising  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  for 
public  drinking  by  night  should  also  be  inscribed  on  the 
Liberal  flag.  The  wretched  drink  question  may  be  allowed 
to  go  quietly  to  sleep  till  more  important  reforms  are  accom 
plisheJ.  In  one  respect,  the  reviewer’s  expectations  have 
been  singularly  falsified.  In  recommending  comparative 
inaction  on  Educational  questions,  he  remarks — “  No  one,  we 
presume,  is  disposed  to  retrograde.”  The  unexpected  always 
happens.  We  have  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  lauding 
Tory  sagacity  and  skilful  tactics,  that  we  have  ceased  to 
expect  from  them  blunders  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  find  the  Conservatives  either  blundering  in 
Education,  or  plundering  the  patrons  of  the  churches  of  the 
Scotcii  Establishment.  But  even  when  the  poised  scales  of 
reason  are  in  the  hand,  and  there  is  no  great  force  of  passion 
in  the  heart,  there  is  sometimes  an  irresistible  application  of 
foice  from  behind. 

The  paper  in  the  Quarterly  on  English  Vers  de  SocietS 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Criticisms  de  Societi.  It  is  well- 
informed,  readable,  interesting,  and  perhaps  a  little  super¬ 
ficial.  The  writer  starts  with  the  remark  that  from  the 
society  verses  of  different  generations  you  get  a  better  insight 
into  the  state  of  society  than  you  can  have  by  any  other 
means.  But  he  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  this  philoso¬ 
phical  remark  in  any  profound  or  definite  way,  but  in  a  way 
that  is  vague,  slight,  and  pleasing,  touching  lightly  and 
genially  on  well-known  facts.  The  truth  is  that  this  line  of 
observation  is  only  one  of  three  that  may  be  pursued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  society  verses,  and  if  we  pursue  any  of  the 
other  two  lines,  we  see  that  this  is  considerably  modified  and 
qualified  by  them.  In 
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Establishment  should  be  retained  and  all  “  articles,  tests. 


creeds,  and  whatever  else  serves  to  fetter  religion  in  the 
Establishment,”  swept  away.  To  encourage  Liberals  to  agree 
with  him,  Mr  Maitland  holds  out  a  glowing  prospect — “  Thus 
reformed,  amended,  and  enlarged,  the  Estabiishecl  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  no  exclusive  corporations,  watched  with 
jealous  eyes  of  less  favoured  sects.  Nonconformity  will 
disap[)ear,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  nonconform  to  :  Fanati¬ 
cism,  for  there  will  be  no  Dogma  :  Intolerance  and  Bigotry, 
for  there  will  be  no  Infallibility.”  When,  however,  we  turn 
from  this  eloquent  picture  and  exercise  our  minds  upon 
details,  our  enthusiasm  cools  down.  We  ask  what  would  be 
taught  from  the  pulpits  of  this  swept  and  garnished  Establish¬ 
ment  ?  Is  anybody  who  thinks  he  has  a  mission  about  the 
Supernatural  to  be  admitted  into  them  and  paid  for  his 
services  ?  Anybody  who  has  shown  himself  worthy  to 
instruct  his  fellows,  says  Mr  Maitland.  But  who  is  to  judge  ? 

Ministers  and  congregations  are  to  determine  their  own 
formularies.”  But  how  are  the  congregations  to  be  determined  7 
Does  Mr  Maitland  mean  that  as  soon  as  a  body  of  men  find 
a  preacher  to  their  liking,  they  are  to  form  a  congregation 


literary  predecessors  from  whom  the  writers  have  received 
their  impulse,  than  by  the  actual  state  of  society  itself.  And 
in  the  second  place,  when  we  look  in  a  writer  for  indications 
of  the  surrounding  state  of  society,  one’s  tendency  is  to  ignore 
what  comes  purely  from  the  individuality  of  the  writer.  But 
the  author  of  the  Quarterly  article  does  not  go  persistently 
and  precisely  at  the  elucidation  of  different  states  of  society 
from  the  verses  that  pleased  them  ;  and  the  very  lightness  of 
his  treatment  saves  him  from  serious  errors.  There  is  one 
mistake,  not  of  an  abstract  kind,  but  in  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  is  rather  surprising,  and  must  surely  be  a  slip  of  the 
pen.  The  author  describes  Mr  Calverley’s  “  Butter  and  Eggs 
and  a  Pound  of  Cheese,”  as  a  “travesty  of  Mr  Swinburne's 
sham-antique  ballads !”  Is  it  a  slip  of  the  pen  :  or  is  it 
possible  that  the  decorous  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  so  abhorrent 
of  the  “  Fleshly  School  ”  that  he  has  never  read  more  than 
the  titles  of  their  works  7 

If  the  Quarterlies  are  to  keep  any  position  superior 
to  the  Monthlies,  or  indeed  to  the  Penny  Weeklies,  they 
must  provide  themselves  with  mure  respectable  padding 
than  the  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  The  Canon 
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of  Beauty  in  Greek  Art.  The  writer  ia  not  without  a 
oerUin  Uborioua  eoholarship,  but  it  is  woefully  ill- 
digeated.  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  utterly  hopeless 
floundering  round  a  subject,  through  the  middle  of  it,  and 
over  the  top  of  it.  The  author  occasionally  gets  tired  of  his 
dreary  and  aimless  wandering,  and  seeks  relief  in  a  stately 
order  of  fine- writing  :  and  antiquated  as  this  is,  one  is  fain  to 
wish  that  there  were  more  of  it.  The  efforts  at  sounding  the 
philosophic  depths  of  the  subject  are  not  nearly  so  interesting 
as  the  fine-writing.  The  reviewer  makes  sad  work  of  a 
defence  of  Beauty  in  the  abstract  against  the  Association 
theory.  He  (or  she)  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  mastered 
that  theory.  The  Associationists  do  not  hold  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  becomes  so  dear  to  us  from  agreeable  associations 
that  we  never  see  it  without  pleasure  in  whatever  material  it 
appears  :  that  if  we  have  been  fed  in  our  infancy  by  a  grand- 
pa[)n  with  a  hook-nose,  we  never  afterwards  recognise  that 
particular  curve,  even  in  the  handle  of  an  earthenware  jug, 
without  feeling  an  indefinable  s^itisfaction  creeping  over  us, 
the  dim  memory  of  individually-forgotten  sweets.  The 
Associationists  would  not,  perhaps,  deny  that  the  form  of  the 
proboscis  of  a  benevolent  elderly  relative  may  be  thus 
endeared  to  us  up  to  a  certain  poiut.^’  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  of  their  theory.  The  reviewer  really  confirms  their 
theory,  while  professing  to  refute  it,  a  self  -delusion  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  those  who  argue  on  philosophical 
questions  without  having  given  them  that  close  and  concen¬ 
trated  attention  which  they  reauire.  The  reviewer  speaks  of 
*‘the  instinctive  perception  of  the  embodiment  of  a  noble 
spirit,  clad  in  appropriate  material  grace  and  in  thus 
regarding  a  noble  presence  as  imposing,  chiefly  or  wholly  as 
being  the  expression  of  a  noble  spirit,  he  really  treats  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  maint.iiu  that 
beauty  and  granaeur  are  not  intrinsic,  but  the  result  of 
association,  in  another  point,  a  little  matter  of  scholarship, 
the  reviewer  is  more  blameworthy  than  for  his  confusion  of 
thought.  He  puts  a  work  by  Mr  Story  at  the  head  of  his 
article,  and  yet  he  makes  copious  rhetorical  use  of  “  the  chisel 
of  Phidhis”  with  reference  to  the.sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
not  apparently  being  aware  of  the  recent  paper — a  master¬ 
piece  of  historical  criticism — in  which  Mr  Story  showed  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  labours  of  Phidias  were  confined 
chiefly  to  gold  and  ivory  statues,  and  that  the  marbles 
ordinarily  attributed  to  him  must  have  been  the  work  of 
other  hands.  But,  of  course,  the  reviewer  is  not  bound  to 
read  all  magazine  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his 
review,  and  one  could  easily  have  forgiven  him  this  omission 
had  he  shown  a  moderate  power  of  co-ordinating  the  materials 
at  his  command. 

Mr  F.  Arnold’s  article  in  the  iVew  Qicarterly  Magazine  on 
the  “  Personal  History  of  Lord  Macaulay  is  interesting,  but 
might  have  been  a  gooil  deal  more  so  if  the  writer’s  under¬ 
standing  of  Macaulay’s  character  had  been  equal  to  his  in¬ 
dustry  in  searching  out  facts.  His  notes  are  derived,  as  he 
informs  us,  from  public  sources.  He  has  examined  the  reports 
of  Union  debates  at  Gimbridge  in  which  Macaulay  took  part, 
and  discovered  the  curious  ^ct  that  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
Whig  apostles  was  in  early  days  a  Tory.  He  has  obtained 
possession  of  some  College  skits,  and  resuscitated  a  most  un¬ 
favourable  portrait  of  his  hero.  He  has  searched  Leeds  news- 
wpers  from  the  time  of  the  first  election  under  the  Beform 
Bill,  and  found  that  Macaulay’s  irrepressible  loquacity  found 
vent  in  letters  worthy  of  Burke.  And  here  we  may  observe 
that  Mr  Arnold  does  not  seem  to  have  remarked  how  much 
Macaulay’s  style  was  formed  on  Burke.  It  is  very  probable 
that  he  made  a  special  study  of  Burke  when  he  entered  on 
public  life.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr  Arnold’s 
article  is  derived  from  more  private  sources.  He  has 
obtained  several  books  from  Macaulapr’s  libmry,  and  gives  most 
amusing  specimens  of  his  annotations  on  Orrery’s  life  of 
Swift.  ^  Altogether  Mr  Arnold  has  compiled  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  article.  A  few  little  points  are  open  to  objection  or 
extension.  He  should  not  have  said  that  Macaulay  probably 
revived  the  name  of  Thomas  from  his  grandfather  Thomas 
Mill ;  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Macaulay’s  name-father 
was  Thomas  Babington,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Clapham  sect.  Nor  should  he  have  written  as  if  Macaulay 
had  contributed  to  Kniyhfe  Quarterly  Magazine  while  still 
an  undergraduate  and  in  his  teens ;  the  contributions  repub¬ 
lished  are  dated  1823,  and  Macaulay  was  born  in  1800,  and 
proceeded  B.A.,  ^  if  we  mistake  not,  in  1822.  Further,  he 
might  have  mentioned  in  commenting  on  the  bray  of  Exeter 
Hall,’’  that  the  expression  was  probably  taken  from  one  of 
Foote’s  comedies.  The  coincidence  is  at  least  remarkable, 
and  Macaulay  took  a  very  wide  range  in  his  little  borrowings. 

The  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  on  the  “  Primitive 
Archaeology  of  Home,”  which,  both  from  internal  evidence 
wd  from  the  initials,  £.  A.  F.,  we  may  presume  to  be  Mr 
Freeman’s,  repudiates  the  extreme  scepticism  of  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  and  endeavours  to  extract  from  the  legends  of  Early 


Borne  the  germs  of  historic  truth.  But  the  article  illustrate 
the  difliculty  of  taking  any  step  beyond  Lewis’s  canon  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  mythical  story— that  nothing  is  to  be  accepted  as 
true  for  which  we  have  not  the  warrant  of  contemporary 
witnesses,  hlr  Freeman’s  speculations,  like  ^lommsen  s,  are 
more  ingenious  than  convincing.  The  idea  that  the  position 
of  Rome  on  seven  hills,  and  the  experience  gained  by  her  in 
consolidating  the  dwelleiw  on  those  hills,  was  the  secret  of  her 
subsequent  success  in  annexing  tribes  and  peoples  to  her 
dominion  is  purely  fanciful.  Perhaps  Mr^  Freeman  w'ould 
also  hold  that  the  experience  of  England  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland  is  the  secret  of  her  success  as  an  incorporating  power. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  hazardous  to  try  and  separate  veritable 
traditions  about  the  origin  of  Rome  from  those  of  later  giowth 
and  Hellenic  tinge.  This  pre-supposes  an  acquaintance  with 
the  indigenous  Italian,  which  there  are  scanty  materials  for 
forming,  and  an  entire  absence  of  community  between  him 
and  the  Greek. 

Goethe  and  Mill  ”  is  a  good  subject  for  a  contrast,  and  the 
subject  is  well  treated  in  the  Westminster  Review.  In  their 
education,  their  views  of  art,  politics,  and  religion,  and  their 
relations  with  women,  the  contrast  is  singularly  instructive. 


ART. 

THE  EOTAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

Ill  bringing  our  remarks  on  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to  a  close,  we  are  sensible  of  having  passed  over  many 
deserving  works,  and  of  having  given  to  many  of  those  which 
we  have  noticed  but  very  inaclequate  consideration.  This 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  while  human  nature  retains  its 
frailty,  and  the  columns  of  newspapei-s  their  limits. 

For  character  painting,  in  a  large  artistic  way,  “Appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  a  Casual  Ward”  (504),  by  S.  L.  Fildes, 
is  certainly,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  of  the  subject,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pictures  of  the  year.  Its  author  is  in  a 
fair  w’ay,  w'e  should  imagine,  to  secure  the  honours  of  the 
Academy ;  but  in  this  respect  he  must  remember  that  the 
battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  sw'ift. 
Painfully  impressive,  to  an  almost  equal  degree,  is  F.  Iloll’s 
“Deserted”  (487).  Thorough  realisation  and  vigorous  work¬ 
manship  are  the  characteristics  of  both.  I.  Israels,  like  the 
last-named  artist,  is  habitual  in  his  sorrow  ;  and  if  such 
subjects  as  “Expectation”  (621),  and  “The  Anxious  Family” 
(665),  fascinate  the  mind  of  Mr  Israels  and  his  school,  we 
must  needs,  for  the  sake  of  the  consummate  art  with  which 
they  are  treated,  let  them  have  their  way.  “  The  Doctor’s 
Visit”  (658),  to  a  sick  child,  by  J.  A.  Heyermans,  possesses 
all  the  best  qualities  of  the  modern  Dutch  school  to  which 
we  allude,  and  we  find  another  faithful  disciple  in  H.  Bource, 
whose  “Ruined! — the  day  after  the  tempest”  (719),  might 
have  come  from  the  pencil  of  Israels  himself. 

Scandinavian  ai*t  is  well  represented  by  A.  Tidemand, 
whose  “Norwegian  Wedding”  party  (641),  in  the  act  of 
crossing  a  ford,  is  as  full  of  national  character  and  life  as  it  is 
of  local  colour  and  fact.  We  would  apply  a  similar  remark 
to  F.  Barnard’s  “Crowd  before  the  Guard’s  Band,  St  James’s 
Park”  (684).  Like  M.  Fildes  he  must  have  made  careful 
studies  from  the  very  people  themselves  before  he  could  have 
thrown  such  varied  reality  into  the  scene  he  depicts.  Mr 
Barnard  does  not  use  his  brush  in  the  large  masterly  w'ay 
adopted  by  Mr  Fildes  j  but  he  attains  his  end  no  less  surely. 

Among  pictures  which  deserve  lengthened  notice,  but 
which  we  have  only  space  to  name,  are  E.  J.  Poyiiter’s 
cabinet-sized  figure  of  “Rhodope”  (172),  tying  her  sandal;, 
“A  Roman  Fruit-girl”  (185),  by  K.  Halswelle  ;  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  “Sir  W.  Ferguson,  Bart.”  (192),  by  R. 
Lehmann  ;  and  that  of  “Edward  F.  French,  Esq.”  (198),  by- 
D.  Macnee.  “The  Grape  Gatherer”  (193^  by  P.  F.  Poole; 
“  Phillis  on  the  new-made  Hay  ”  (213),  by  R.  W.  Macbeth  ;- 
“The  old  Home  of  the  McDougalls”  (222),  by  C.  E.  Johnson  ; 
“Balaklava”  (262),  by  T.  J.  Barker;  “Apollo”  (260),  by 
Briton  Riviere  ;  “  Salmon  Station  Nets  ”  (297),  by  C.  Hunter ; 
“A  French  Lane”  (270),  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis  ;  “The  Appeal 
to  the  Podesta”  (280),  by  W.  F.  Yeames ;  “The  Bezestein 
Bazaar”  (332),  by  J.  F.  Lewis  ;  “The  Queen  of  the  Tourna¬ 
ment”  (335),  by  P.  H.  Calderon  ;  and  “The  Father’s  Wel¬ 
come  Home”  (339),  by  W.  0.  T.  Dobson,  although  unequal 
in  merit,  are  all  of  them  works  of  mark. 

We  might  extend  our  list  considerably ;  for  among  others 
still  to  be  noticed  are  “Tired”  (350),  by  A.  Johnston; 
“  Milkmaid ”  (358),  by  T.  Graham  ;  “A  Lonely  Life  ’’  (359), 
by  H.  Cameron  ;  “  Odd  Fish  ”  (368),  by  J.  E.  Hodgson  ;  “  An 
Event  on  Black  Mount”  (400),  by  8.  Carter  ;  “Juliet”  (436), 
by  W.  8.  Herrick  ;  “The  Morning  before  Flodden”  (509),  hj 
J.  Faed  ;  “Grandmamma’s  Christmas  Visitors”  (521),  by  (I- 
A.  Storey;  “Autumn,  Savernake”  (569),  by  T.J.  Ellis; 
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Thames  Barges  ”  (560),  by  V.  P.  Yglesias  ;  “  Loudon  from 
Shooter’s  Hill”  (561),  by  S.  Bough ;  and  “A  Welsh  Hill-side 
Path  ”  (657)  by  B.  W.  Leader  ;  but  our  space  is  more  than 
occupied,  and  artists,  we  hope,  as  well  as  general  readers  will 
allow  that  in  this  respect  we  have  not  been  illiberal. 


THE  MUNICH  GALLERY,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

Art-students  would  do  well  to  visit  this  gallery,  were  it 
only  for  the  purp^  of  comparing  what  Kaulbach  did  as  a 
young  man  of  thrw-and-tweuty,  with  what  he  did  afterwards 
in  the  full  power  of  his  artistic  manhood.  “Amor  and 
Psyche”  (64),  and  “Faust  and  Mephistopheles ”  (79),  are 
simply  graceful  and  academic.  We  have  several  students  at 
our  Royal  Academy  now,  who,  put  upon  their  metal,  might 
turn  out  similar  work  ;  yet  the  designer  of  these  comparative 
trifles  lived  to  become  the  great  Kaulbach,  and  to  fill  Europe 
with  his  fame.  We  may  have  students,  who,  at  three  or 
four-and- twenty  could  design  for  us  “  Amor  and  Psyche  ;  ” 
but  where  shall  we  find  an  English  master  who  could  call  up 
upon  the  canvas  such  a  tremendous  scene  as  this  of  “  Peter 


to  favour  on  Monday,  and  there  was  an  advance  in  Peru¬ 
vian,  Hungarian,  and  Bolivian,  which  has  since  been  fairly 
maintained,  but  Turkish,  Costa  Rica.  Spanish,  and  some  of 
the  Egyptian  lA>ans  have  receded  a  little.  Spanish  remain 
very  flat,  without  even  a  temporary  rally,  the  Carlists 
appearing  to  gain  ground,  and  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble. 
This  Market  generally,  however,  has  been  benefited  by  the 
news  from  Paris,  which  is  certainly  favourable  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view.  In  other  Markets  there  has  been  little 
doing.  The  Securities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railway  have  receded,  but  those  of  the  Erie  Railway  have 
kept  the  firm  appearance  of  last  week,  with  a  moderate 
increase  in  value  as  regards  some  of  its  Preferences.  Indian 
Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks  continue  in  demand  at  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  different  Securities  of  the  Canadian 
Railways  have  also  risen  to  a  slight  extent.  The  rise  in 
the  Securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  i 
probably  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  new  Deben¬ 
ture  Bonds.  There  has  been  a  relapse  in  the  Shares  of 
some  of  the  Anglo- Foreign  Banks,  but  otherwise  Bank 
Shares  show  no  important  movement.  Telegraph  Stocks 


Arbues,  Inquisitor  of  Saragossa,  condemning  a  family  of  been  firm,  Anglo-American  and  a  few  othera  showing 

heretics  to  be  burned.”  No  wonder,  though  the  more  fervid  buoyancy  with  an  advance,  but  Hooper’s  Shares  have  fallen. 


of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  wished,  as  Karl  Blind  told 
us  the  other  week,  not  only  to  tear  the  canvas,  but  even  the 
artist  to  pieces ;  for  a  work  so  terribly  realistic  and  grand 
will  do  more  to  strangle  the  priestly  power  of  Pio  Nono  and 
his  friends,  than  would  the  labours  of  a  thousand  such 
missionaries  as  Exeter  Hall  might  furnish.  Kaulbach  must 
have  been  fearfully  in  earnest  when  he  designed  this  work, 


To-dau  the  Railway  Market  has  been  depressed  all  round, 
and  North-Eastern  has  lost  the  rise  which  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  Foreign  Stocks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  inquired  for  ;  Turki^  and  Egyptian  improving. 

The  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  Company 
invite  subscriptions  for  6,000  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  of 
lOOf.  each,  at  par,  or  100^.  per  Bond.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 


and  while  a  photograph  or  an  engraving  of  it  remains,  priestly  6  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  secured  for  three  years,  during 
Rome  is  being  smitten  as  with  the  hammer  of  Thor.  construction,  by  the  investment  of  100, 000^.  in  Great  Western 

But  Kaulbach  was  not  always  so  earnest.  His  cartoon  of  Railway  Stock,  in  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  and 


King  James  V.  of  Scotland  opening  the  Parliament  of  1532-  other  gentlemen,  such  interest  to  be  paid  half-yearly.  There 

•  _  _ \  ^  •a  •  Ti  •  11  .  ®  ni  A  11  B  a\_  •  • 


in  Edinburgh  is  imposing  only  from  its  size.  It  is  all  very 
learned,  no  doubt,  and  academically  correct ;  but  there  is  no 
local  truth  about  the  thing,  and  the  composition  lacks  the 
unity  which  impresses  us  so  powerfully  in  Peter  Arbues. 
Kaulbach  can  be  as  humorous  as  any  man ;  but  sometimes 
when  he  aims  at  being  grand — especially  when  he  is  not 
devoured  alive  by  his  subject,  as  in  the  Inquisition  picture — 
he  attains  only  to  the  grandiose.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a 
young  man,  there  was  nothing  overwhelmingly  striking  in 
the  productions  of  his  pencil ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  conclude  that  the  genius  of  Kaulbach  was  stimu- 


are  at  present  no  Preference  Shares  to  rank  before  this  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Great  Western  Railway  have  agreed  to  work, 
maintain  and  manage  the  line  in  perpetuity,  paying  to  the 
Company  25  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  until  they  amount  to 
25f.  per  mile  per  week,  and  thereafter  50  per  cent,  of  such 
earnings.  The  line  will  connect  London  and  the  Midland 
and  Eastern  districts  by  a  shorter  route  with  the  South 
Wales  coalfields  and  the  West  of  England. 

The  English  Funds  have  only  been  moderately  firm  during 
the  week,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  money  and  the 
large  amounts  received  from  abroad.  Consols  were  last 


lated  by  the  times  and  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  quoted  at  921  to  92#  for  tlie  account,  showing  no  alteration 


Overbeck  and  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  would  have  been 
impossible  in  this  country ;  but  when  we  waken  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  art-creations  meeting  the  eye  wherever 
public  life  is  fullest,  we,  too,  shall  have  our  Hess,  our  Scha- 
dow,  our  Bandeman,  and  our  Schuorr. 

As  there  are  other  works  in  this  Gallery  besides  those  of 
Kaulbach,  we  may  return  to  it  at  another  time. 

John  Forbes-Robertson. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  supply  of  money  in  the 
discount  market,  following  the  large  influx  of  gold,  there  has 
been  a  somewhat  better  demand,  the  rates,  however,  remain¬ 
ing  at  2|  per  cent. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  is  a  particularly  favourable 
one,  there  being  a  good  increase  in  the  Reserve.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  has  increased  2f  per  cent, 
during  the  week,  and  now  amounts  to  47J  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets  this  week  have  shown  a  partial  relapse 
from  the  comparative  buoyancy  noticed  last  week.  The 
official  statement  on  Saturday  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheflield 
Compfiny’s  dividend  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
as  against  f  per  cent,  at  this  time  last  year,  was  cousidereu 
favourable,  and  the  Railway  Market  received  a  considerable 
impulse.  On  Monday,  however,  withdrawals  of  gold  and 
speculative  realisations  of  profits,  after  the  recent  rise,  caused 
a  relapse,  from  which  the  Market  has  not  totallv  reco¬ 


a  relapse,  from  which  the  Market  has  not  totally  reco¬ 
vered  all  the  week.  The  principal  enquiries  have  been  for 
North  Western,  Great  Northern  “A,”  North  E:\stern,  and 


i  as  compared  with  last  week. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  Great  Northern  “A”  has  im- 

E roved  If  per  cent,  this  week  ;  Manchester  and  ShefiSeld, 
ancashire  and  Yorkshire,  South-Western,  Great  Northern 
i  Ordinary,  and  Caledonian,  ^  ;  and  Chatham  and  Dover,  and 
Midland,  But  there  has  been  a  decline  of  1  in  North- 
Western  ;  i  in  Great  Western  and  South-Eastern  Deferred  ; 
^  in  Metropolitan  and  Sheffield  Deferred  ;  f  in  North-Eastern 
I  and  Metropolitan  District ;  and  J  in  Great  Eastern  and 
.  Brighton.  The  quotations  this  evening  are  : — 
j.  Caledonian,  93J ;  Great  Eastern,  431 ;  Great  Northern,  140 
I  ditto  “A,”  157;  Great  Western,  119f;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  145f  ;  Brighton,  8I5  ;  North  Western,  163  ;  South  Western, 
1134;  Chatham  and  Dover,  214;  do.  Preference,  63;  Midland, 
1281 ;  Metropolitan,  63^;  Metropolitan  District,  241;  Manchester, 
Sheflield,  and  Lincoln,  7li  ;  ditto  Deferred,  43;  North  British, 
614;  North  Eastern,  1681;  South  Eastern,  111 ;  ditto  Deferred,  954. 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  compiised  an  advance 
of  1  in  Brazilian  1871,  Chilian  1866,  Dunubian  1864,  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  San  Domingo,  and  Russian  Nicolai 
Railway  ;  f  in  French  Five  per  Cents  and  ditto  Three  per 
Cents  ;  f  in  Peruvian  Six  fter  Cents. ;  ^  in  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  Argentine  1871,  Egyptian  1873 ;  and  f  in  Peruvian 
Five  per  Cents. ;  but  a  fall  of  3  in  the  Costa  Rica  Loan  of 
1872 ;  1  in  ditto  1871  ;  |  in  Egyptian  1868,  Turkish  Six  per 
Cents.  1869,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents  1871  ;  A  in  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents,  and  Russian  1872 ;  and  f  in  Italian  1861, 
Uruguay,  and  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  The  quotations 
are : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94 ;  ditto  Public  Works,  92 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81 ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  671  xd ;  Bolivian, 
30  xd  ;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  93  ;  ditto  Five 


Caledonian.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  tendency  to  per  Cents.,  1865,  101,  ditto  1871, 102  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents., 


improvement  in  Railway  Stocks  was  assisted  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr  Laing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Brighton  Company,  who 
made  favourable  statements  as  to  the  future,  especially  com¬ 
menting  on  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  felt  during  the  current  half-year,  and 
the  improbability  of  Government  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  passenger  duty.  On  the  whole,  considering 
the  absence  of  dond  Jide  transactions,  which  has  been  very 
marked,  the  Railway  Market  has  been  supported  fairly, 
and  the  principal  Stocks,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
show  an  advance  on  the  week.  Foreign  Stocks  returned 


1870,  91 ;  ditto  1873,  88J ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  104 
xd  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  101  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  xd  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  23;  ditto  Seven  per 
Gents.,  1872,  21 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  98  ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  103  xd;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  85;  ditto  1864, 
96;  ditto  1868,  76f  xd ;  ditto  English,  1873,  704;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  92;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  74J;  Entre  Rios,  100  xd;  French  Defence,  1034; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  95| ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  6I4;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  84;  ditto,  1870,  84; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  724 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
66|  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  97|  xd ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Maren. 
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Railwaj),  66;  ditto  State  Domain,  93;  Japan  Nine  per 
Centa.,  109 ;  ditto  Seren  per  Cents.,  97  xd  ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  16* ;  ditto,  1864,  7* ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  99} ; 
Kragnaj  Eight  per  Cents.,  17;  ditto  1872,  18;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  66}  ;  ditto  1872,  64f ;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102:  ditto  1872,  102*;  ditto  1873,  101*;  Charkof  Azof, 
99;  ditto  Nicolai,  85*;  ditto  Orel,  99;  San  Domingo,  9;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  17}; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
44  xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61*  xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1809,  63|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,62  ;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
(B  and  C),  75}  xd  ;  and  Uruguay,  69. 


the  examiner  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

X  ii  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  .tS  and  35  Little  Collins- 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  338. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne.  26$ 


Railway  travellers  protection  society, 

for  endeavouring  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  Public  in  the  use  of  the 
Itailwaya  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  to  diminiith  the  riak  to  life  and 
limb,  now  incurred  in  Railway  travelling  through  cauHes  within  the  control 
of  the  Railway  Companies,  such  as  unpunctuality,  insufficiency  of  perma¬ 
nent  way,  inadequacy  of  establishment*,  and  neglect  to  adopt  the  various 
means  of  safety  constantly  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  to  obtain 
the  correction  of  various  minor  defects,  which  cause  much  discomfort  and 
inconvenience  to  travellers;  to  enforce  more  humane  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  cattle,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  minerals  and  goods 
traffic. 

At  a  Public  Meeting  held  at  the  Law  Institution  on  Thursday, 
the  23rd  instant.  His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MANCHESTER,  President, 
in  the  chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  viz.  t  — 

1st.  Moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  seconded  by  Sir  John 
Murray, 

“  That  this  Meeting  approves  of  the  formation  of  the  *  Railway  Travellers 
Protection  Society  ’  upon  the  basis  of  the  prospectus  and  rules  now  pro¬ 
duced,  and  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  Society.” 

2nd.  Moved  by  Mr  Martin  and  seconded  by  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot, 

That  with  the  view  of  raising  the  funds  which  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  Society  to  carry  on  its  operations,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present 
at  this  Meeting  be  requested  to  add  their  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the 
list  already  opened,  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  advertising  the 
Prospeclutfof  the  society  and  inviting  further  donations  and  subscriptions.” 
3ra.  Proposed  by  Mr  P.  H.  Holland,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  for  presiding  on  this  occasion." 

With  a  view  to  promote  and  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Society,  subscrip 
tions  from  the  public  arc  earnestly  invited,  sml  w^I  be  received  by  the 
Bankers,  Messrs  Martin  and  Co.,  6H.  Lombard  dn^Lor  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  W.  S.  Lilly,  Esq,  10,  Dukc-street,  ^^Kes's,  8.  W.,  from  either 
of  whom  copies  of  Prospectuses  and  rulefi  may  oeobtained ;  and  of  Messrs 
Street  Brothers,  30  Cornuill,  E.C.,  and  5  Serle-street,  W.C. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  GLASGOW. 

September  .30th  to  October  7th. — President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Rosebery.  Presidents  of  Departments:  Jurisprudence— The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Moncrlefl  (Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland).  Education — Tlic  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Napier  nod  Ettrick,  K.T.  Health -the  Ri:>ht  Hon.  l.yon 
i'li^fair,  C.B..  E.R.S.,  M  P.  Economy— Sir  George  C’ampbell.  Repression 
of  Crime  Section— Frederic  Hill,  Esq.  Council— G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office, 
1  Adain-stn^et,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

C.  W.  RYALLS,  General  Secretary. 


Education  in  Germany.  — a  Pastor  of  the 

Lutheran  Church,  D.  D.  of  the  University  of  Gbttingen  (of  great 
expiTience  in  teacliing),  resident  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  receives  two 
pupils  to  board  with  his  family.  German,  French,  Classics.  Mathematics, 
and  the  comforts  of  an  English  home.  Terras  inclusive.  £100  per  annum. 

For  references  and  particulars  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Robt.  von 
Glebn,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  8.E. ;  or  Allred  llorwood,  Esq.,  Longton-grove, 
Sydenham,  8.E. 


DORK’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR.ETORIUM,”  with  “  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,’' ”  Christian 
**  ^'f^ncesca  de  Rimini,"  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  &c.,  at  the 
DORK  GAIiLKRY',  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.- Admit 


'Admission,  Is. 


am 


J'<ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton, 

167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  o 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  ‘‘There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  tha 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoii 
•H*ck  one  long  course  lias  ootniuoiily  been  prognosticated — a  fearfi 
iTOking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Coni 
the  greatness  of  tlie  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  ii 
•e  verity,  so  M  to  see  it  In  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  noon 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  the 
would  think  ail  they  possi'ssed  a  triHing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  the 
conid  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  suffering 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  1 
*  if*.?*  J”  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  th 

reiiel  afforded  by  tiiis  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  o 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital 
wuton  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  th 
moat  expensive  kind. 

Treiwurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct.  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

•tSeth  W  *^t»BII»hment  and  Offlce.-i07  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bom 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LandsMpe  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  < 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustratioi 
of  .*)eals  and  Coins. 

fTHE  autotype  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanenl 

the  ^*  T™i!****.  ^**®  *^*^**®^  Museum,  the  Councils  < 

It*  11*1  ^  *****  *****  Boyal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palcc 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  tnd 
ipilliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpwted  mourning 
require  the  Immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  TCr  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  pUln  figures  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regeut- 
streeL  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOU8E, 
243,  346, 247, 249,'nnd  251  Regent-street. 


'PHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  80CIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


IPIFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 
bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Jouthampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


O  IRK  RECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30South- 

X)  ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Safes  efiected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bond?, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  houra  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  "  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. :  The 
31anual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T. CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr..nbourne- street  (comer  of  St  Alartin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 
O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  fid.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Od.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 


3ULLETOi\’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


RAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  iiigh  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  i^s.  Nocliurge  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue). 


/^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  >lonogram  Plate,  Ss. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  casii  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2a;  £3  3s.;  £4  48.;  £6  6s.;  £6  168.;  verv  massive,  £10  lOs. : 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger  By  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lanc),  W.C. 


•\71SITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  38.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  55  edding 

Mrds,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-Iane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s. 
The  following  are  ready :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earis,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
The  who*e  series  of  6,000  different  cresU  for  £20  By  T.  CUL- 
LEl  ON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ail  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 
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Under  agreement  in  perpetuity  with  the  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  whereby  they  are  to  work,  maintain,  and  manage  the  Line 
in  perpetuity.  Blinfmum  Interest,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be 
guaranteed  for  Three  Years,  to  July  1st,  1877,  by  the  deposit  of  1 100,000 
in  Great  Western  Railway  Stock,  which  will  be  placed  as  required  in  the 
names  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Seymour  Clarke,  Esq.,  and 
Licnt-Col.  Willduson,  as  Trustees. 

Issue  of  £600,000  Share  Capital  of  the 

BANBURY  AND  CHELTENHAM  DIRECT 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  30  and  37  Vic.,  cap.  172. 

Connecting  London  and  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  Districts  by  a 
shorter  and  more  direct  route  with  the  South  Wales  Coal  Fields 
and  the  West  of  England. 


The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  entered  into  an  agreement, 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  working,  maintaining  and  managing 
the  line  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  terms  of  paying  to  the  Banbury  and  Chel* 
teuham  Company  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Line,  until  they 
amount  to  £25  per  mile  per  week,  and,  thereafter,  50  per  cent,  of  such  gross 
earnings. 

The  above  capital  will  be  issued  in  6,000  scrip  certificates  to  bearer  of 
£100  each,  representing  3  shares  of  £20  each,  at  par,  or  £100  for  each  £100 
capital. 

When  the  Scrip  Certificates  are  fully  paid  up,  the  shares  will  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  names  of  the  holders,  free  of  charge. 

There  are  no  Preference  Shares  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the  profits  of  the 
Company. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  secured  for  Three 
Years,  to  the  Ist  July,  1877,  being  One  Year  after  the  date  appointed  for 
completion  of  the  Line  (thus  allowing  ample  time  for  development  of  the 
traffic),  by  investment  of  100,000f.  in  Great  Western  Railway  Stock,  in  the 
names  of  the  Trustees  above  mentioned. 

Such  Interest  will  be  paid  Half-yearly,  on  the  Ist  January  and  1st  July 
in  each  year,  and  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  payment  of  the  respective 
Instalments. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Powderham  Castle,  Exeter, 
Chairman. 

Seymour  Clarke,  Ksq.,  formerly  of  the  Groat  Western  Railway  Company, 
and  late  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Nortnem  Railway  Company, 
Walthamstow',  E.,  Deputy  ('hairman. 

Hew  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  Clifton  Extension  Railway,  Clifton. 

Lord  Alexander  Goraon  Lennox.  Director  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company.  London 
Octavius  Ommanney,  Esq,  J.P.,  Director  of  the  Salisbury  and  Dorset 
Railway  Company,  Banbury. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Wilkinson,  Director  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  London. 

BANKSnS. 

The  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  52  Threadncedle-street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOIJCITOBS. 

Messrs  Hargrove,  Fowler  and  Blunt,  3  Viotoria-atreet,  Westminster,  S.W. 
John  Billingsley  Looker,  Esq.,  Banbury. 

BNOINBEB. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E ,  9  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

BBOKBR8. 

Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 
SBCRBTART. 

Richard  B.  Looker,  Esq: 

Offices— 3  Victoria- street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  Company  invite  applica¬ 
tions  for  30,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  constituting  the  Share  Capital  of  the 
Company,  in  6,(100  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  of  £100  each,  representing 
Five  Shares  of  £20  each,  which  will  be  registered  in  the  names  of  the 
holders  upon  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  £100  per  Certificate. 

The  price  of  the  Shares  now  for  Subscription  is  Par— or  £100  for  each 
Certificate  of  Five  Shares  of  £20  each— payable  as  follows 

£10  on  each  Certificate  subscribed,  payable  on  Application. 
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on  1st  September,  1874. 
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on  Ist  November,  1874. 
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on  ist  December,  1874. 

The  Banbuiw  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  Company  is  incorporated 
by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  36  A  37  Vic.,  cap.  172. 

The  Line -about  35  miles  in  length  will  unite  two  of  the  principal  main 
lines  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  system,  o«)nnecting  their  Birmingham 
and  Oxford  Line  on  the  east  with  their  Bristol  and  Cheltenham  Line,  and 
also  with  their  South  Wales  Line  on  the  west 

Comniencing  by  a  junction  with  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford  Railway 
near  Banbury,  it  runs  thence  to  Chipping  Norton,  where  it  will  connect  with 
the  Chipping  Norton  Railway;  from  Chipping  Norton  to  Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  the  existing  Railways  forming  also  part  of  the  Great  Western 
sptem— will  be  utilised  ;  from  Ihiurt  ^n-on-the- Water  the  l.ine  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  direct  to  Cheltenham,  effecting  a  Junction  again  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Map  accompanying  this  Prospectus 
that  the  Banbury  and  Clieltenbam  Railway  (coloured  r^),  will  open  a 
short  and  direct  route,  bringing  Cheltenham,  the  West  of  Englanci,  and 
South  Wales  into  closer  connection  with  London  and  the  Midland  and 
Eastern  Counties. 

The  important  local  districts  to  be  served  by  the  Railway  will  be  brought 
into  direct  communication,  and  the  vast  traffic  proposed  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated,  instead  of  going,  us  is  now  the  case,  by  circuitous  routes,  will  pass 
over  the  short  auif  direct  route  afforded  by  this  Line. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distances  by  this  Line,  in  comparison 
with  those  by  the  existing  circuitous  routes  between  the  places  named 


DISTANCES. 


BETWEEN. 


Cheltenham  .  and 

Gloucester  .  „ 

Cheltenham  .  „ 

Cbeitenham  .  „ 


Gloucester,  the  common  \ 

f>oint  for  all  places  west  of 
t.  including  the  Iron 
Works  and  Colleries  of 
South  Wales,  Swansea 
and  its  Copper  Works, 
Newport.  Cardiff,  Milford 
Haven,  Hereford,  Brecon, 
Ac. 


and 


Do. 


do. 


The  Ironstone  District  near 
Banbury 


and  H 


and 


Banbury  . 

Banbury  . 

Oxford  . 

London  . 

/Bliswortta.the  common\ 
point  for  all  parts  of 
the  Great  Northern 
system,  vl4  Peter¬ 
borough  to  H  ull, 
Grimsby,  Boston, 
Lincoln,  and  North-  \ 
ampton.  Market  Har-  / 
borough,  and  other/ 
places  on  the  London 
and  North  Western ; 
Bedford,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  and 
other  places  on  the. 
Midland  system  ..../ 
Oxford,  the  common 
•  point  for  the  agrioul- 1 
tural  districts  of  the  { 
Great  Eastern  Rail- 1 
way,  vi&  Cambridge , 
Cambridge,  New¬ 
market,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Lowes¬ 
toft,  Ipswich,  Ac.  . . 
Gloucester,  and  all 
places  reached 
through  it,  as  stated 
above  . 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  such  a  saving  of  mileage  between  important 
centres  of  traffic  in  Minerals,  Grain.  Cattle,  Timber,  Wool,  and  Agricultural 
Produce,  that  large  quantities,  including  the  enormous  mineral  traffic  of 
South  Wales,  and  the  ports  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  places  East  of 
Banbury,  must  pass  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Line  between  Banbury 
and  Cheltenham  immediately  upon  its  opening. 

The  construction  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Line  will  moreover  be 
specially  advantageous  to  the  Great  Western  Cotiipany  by  enabling  them 
to  separate  the  heavy  traffic  from  the  light  or  passenger  trains,  and  to  scn(l 
it  over  the  new  Line  at  a  very  great  saving  of  distance. 

Another  reason  lor  inducing  the  use  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham 
Line  for  through  traffic  is.  that  the  Great  Western  Company  and  tlie  London 
and  North  Westom  Company  have  an  agreement  confirmed  by  Parliament 
by  which  they  book-through  to  and  from  their  respective  systems.  The 
rates  and  fares  will  be  the  same  whether  the  new  route  or  the  old  circuitous 
route  be  used,  and  as  by  the  agreement  the  division  of  receipts  is  according 
to  mileage,  the  shorter  route  vHll  give  a  larger  return  per  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources  ot  revenue  the  Line  will  run  for 
many  miles  through  extensive  beds  of  most  valuable  Ironstone ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  circuitous  route,  a  considerable  quantity  already  finds 
its  wav  Into  ^uth  Wales,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the 
facilities  afforded  bv  tills  Line  come  into  operation,  tlic  quantities  sent 
thither  will  be  very  largely  increasetL 

It  it  stated  that  negotiations  are  now  pending  for  supplying  one  concern 
alone  in  South  Wales  with  1,000  tons  of  Ironstone  per  day  from  the  Iron 
Ore  districts  on  this  I.ine,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  3,OUO  tons  of 
minerals  will  be  conveved  daily  over  the  Line,  Irrespecfivc  of  ordinary  pas¬ 
senger  and  goods  traffic,  whicli  may  be  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
other  good  lines. 

Attention  Is  directed  to  the  Report  and  Estimate  of  Traffic  (which  accom¬ 
pany  this  prospectus)  compiled  by  Mr  Seymour  Clarke,  fur  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  subsequently  General 
Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  estimates  the  minimum  mineral  traffic  at  more  . 
than  18.000  tons  per  week,  and  the  general  traffic  at  £25  per  mile  per  week, 
which  would  leave  a  net  return  to  this  Company  of  £38,800  per  annum,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  clear  net  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
Share  Capital  now  offered  for  subscription,  after  providing  for  tlie  interest 
on  the  amount  which  the  Company  is  authorised  to  borrow  on  debentnre, 
and  for  all  expenses. 

An  Aneenient  of  a  very  favourable  character  has  been  made  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  for  working,  mnintaining,  and  roansging 
the  Hanbury  and  Cbeitenham  Railway  in  perpetuity  ;  this  agrt'emeiit,  being 
scheduled  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  the  Company,  bus  all  the 
validity  of  Parliamentary  confirmation. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
are  to  work,  maintain,  and  manage  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Railway 
in  perpetuity,  and  are  to  pay  over  to  the  Banbury  andCbeiteubani  (  onipany 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  so  soon  as  such  receipts  amount  to  £25  per 
mile  per  week,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  reeeipts  in  the  event  of  their 
amounting  to  less  than  £26  per  mile  per  week. 

Inasmuch  aa  the  Banbury  and  Cbeitenham  Line  will  practically  form 
part  of  the  Great  Western  system,  the  receipts  upon  which  average  £56  per 
mile  per  week,  and  aa  Mr  Seymour  Clarke  estimates  the  gross  receipts,  even 
from  the  moment  of  opening  the  Line,  at  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  cf 
£25  per  mile  per  week,  it  Is  assumed  this  Conipauv  will  enter  at  once  into 
the  receipt  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Line. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  working  Agreement  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  is,  that  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenbem  Company  nill  be 
fur  ever  spared  the  cost  of  working  and  management,  the  supply  of  motive 
power  and  other  rolling  stock,  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  the  J  Jne 
Stations,  and  other  Works,  and  all  liability  arising  from  accidents  and 
claims  for  compensation,  all  these  being  covered  by  the  per  oentage  of  the 
gross  earnings  retained  by  the  Great  Western  Company  under  the  Agree¬ 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  revenue  of  the  Company  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  cost  of  working,  as  the  fixed  proportion  of  gross  eamliigi  above  men¬ 
tioned,  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  paid  over  to  the  Banbury  and 
Cheltenham  Company,  independently  altogether  of  what  it  may  c.  st  the 
Great  Western  Company. 

According  to  the  evidence  given  before  Parliament,  the  traffic  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  over  the  Line  will  be  limited  only  by  the  carrying  powers  of  the 
Company ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  traffic  estimates 
will  oe  realised,  the  Shares  now  offered  for  Subscription  would  in  that  caae 
assimilate  In  value  in  all  probability  to  Great  Western  Stock,  which  now 
stands  at  £120  pt  r£100  Stock ;  the  result,  therefore,  cannot  faU  to  be  highly 
satiaiactory  to  the  Shareholders. 

A  contract  has  l:een  entered  into  for  the  (xinstruction  of  the  Railways  and 
Works,  and  tor  their  completion,  by  the  lat  July,  1876  to  the  satisfaction  in 
all  respects  both  of  the  Engineer  ot  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Company, 
and  also  of  the  En^neer  ^  the  Great  Weatem  Railway  Company,  and  so 
that  the  Railways  ahali  be  approved  by  the  Government  Inspector  of 
Railways. 
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WILLIAM  8 

ENEKAL  _  „  ,  ^ 

V  T  AoDolntmcnt  to  U.It.H.  the  rrlnceof  Wnlee.  aenda  a  CATALOGUE 

^¥>  _ /\f  filin  1  iliiaf roH^no  Vt. 

lilvAilo*  pwov  >/M 
unrivalled  Stock  of 
Electro  Plate 
llritannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-waler  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chlmneypieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Lamps  and  Gaseliers 

39  Uxfoi^'str'wL  W.T  ClA,  2,’^' and  4  Newman  stivet 
place;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London,  “ 

r.  ’  _  ja._a _ a _ a_  aUa 


FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

PiULAUvai  V  M.M  w  a  .  T’”Z  ~  ’“iii"  A  ~  “7a - -  2" 

post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  860  Illustrations  of  his 

Bedroom  Cabinet  Fumi. 
ture 

Dining  ^nd  Drawing. 

Pier 


S;ide«!7;a  In  th^Grea^  t  the  remainder 

’'oo*^hi  wiip  wrtfSesTe'inrfu^^^^^  paJd  “P  the  shares  wiU  be  registered 

In  the  names  of  the  holders  free  of  charge.  j  a 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  foHhwlth  without 
deduction.  Should  the  shares  allotted  to  any  applicant  be  less  than  the 
number  applied  for  the  surplus  paid  on  application  will  be  credited  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment.  ,  ^  „  j 

F'aiiure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  its  due  date,  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture  and  will  annul  the  Subscription  and  the  Scrip 
Certifleates  Issued  for  the  same.  * 

Cc^ee  of  the  Company’s  Act  of  Parliament,  containing  the  Agreement 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Companv,  can  be  seen  at  the  Dfflees  of 
the  iSolicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs  liargrove,  Fowler  and  Blunt,  3 
Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ,  . 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  for  each  Certificate 
applira  for,  will  be  received  on  the  form  enclosed  herewith,  which  must  be 
fillip  up  and  forwarded  either  to  The  Consolidated  Rank  Limited,  62 
Threadneedle  street,  E.t^,  London:  Messrs  G.  8.  Herbert  and  Son,  Stock 
Brokers,  73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London ;  or  to  Richard  B.  Looker,  Esq., 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  3  Victoria  street,  Westminster, 
8.  W.,  where  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

3  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  RICHARD  B.  LOOKER, 

2itli  July,  1874.  Secretary. 

Issue  of  £600,000  .^hare  Capital  of  the 
BANBURY  AND  CHELTENHAM  DIRECT  RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 

to  be  Worked,  Sfaintained,  and  Managed  in  Perpetuity  by  the 
GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

In  6,000  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  of  £100  each,  representing  5  Shares  of 

£20  each. 

PRICK  OF  ISSUK— -PAR— on  XlOO  PER  CERTIFICATE. 

Minimum  Interest  will  be  Guaranteed  for  3  years,  to  Ist  July,  1677,  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  Investment,  as  required,  of  £100.000  in 
Great  Western  Railway  Stock  in  the  names  of  Trustees. 

PORJI  op  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Banbury  and  Cbeltenhain  Direct  Railway  Company. 

Gentlemen,- Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  Consolidated  Bank, 
Limited,  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  £10  iM?r  Certificate  on  my  appll- 

cation  for  Scrip  Certificates  of  £100  each,  each  Certificate 

representing  6  Shares  of  £20  eacli  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct 
Railway  Company,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  or  any  less  number 
of  the  said  shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  and  to 
pay  the  balance  in  respect  of  such  Shares,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Prospectus,  dated  24tb  July,  1874. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . . . 

I’rofession  (if  any)  . 

Date . . 1874. 

Signature . . . 


room  Furniture 
Chimney  and 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 

_ _  _  ^  „  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
--  ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s. 

The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trilllBg. 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

ruptures.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  in ven. 

1  iloa  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  b^ng  worn 
I  round  the  Ix^y,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  ths 
'  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
1  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  dss- 
.  criptive  circular  may  be  bad,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for* 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  b<)dy  two  inches  below  the  hips 
I  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26e.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  f>ee.  Double  ditto, 
318.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free.  ^ 

Post-office  orders  te  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  liooa- 
dilly. 

NEW;PATENT. 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 


-lli  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex. 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  7b.  6d,, 
lOs.,  an(l  16s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer,  228  PlccadlUy,  London. 


pOMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  BOSS,  LL.D., 
248  Ui^  Holbom.  London. 


/^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
VJT  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3s.  6d.,  68.  6d..  and  10s  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANV, 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothiim  objectionable  in  ft. 
Price  lOs.  6d..  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom.  London. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1874. 

VRR.ANGEMENTS  for  the  issue  of  let,  2nd,  and  3rd 

class  Tourist  Tickets  are  in  force  until  the  31st  October,  1874. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s-cross  Station,  May,  1874. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
tengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamera  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
Every  1  hursday,  __ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
atip.iu.  (  morning.  .(  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

3IADUAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT.  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON.  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-streei!^  Cavendish-square. 


Thursday,  July  (Friday  morning.  / Monday, July  1.3, 
2,  16,  and  30,  at  July  10,  24, and  27,  &  Aug.  10, 
2  p.m.,  and-  Aug.  7,  and-  at  6  a.m.,  ancl 

every  altoniatc  every  alternate  every  alternate 
Tliursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Thursd.’ty,  July  2  Friday  morning,  Monday,  July  13 
&  30,  at '4  p.m.,  July  10  and  andAug.  10,at 
&  every  fourth  ‘  Aug.  7,8t  every '  6  a.m  ,  £  every 

Thursday.  fourth  Friday,  fourth  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Sues 
returning  by  tlic  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  iu  India,  niid  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
Issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  I'ickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Ratos  of  Passage  .Money  and  Freight,  and  ail  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-etreet,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  I’nrccl  business  only,  at  25  Coekspur-street,  S.W. 

KliSAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKy! 

'■TIHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
-I  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brand  v  Note 
the  IW Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  «f»uuy.  note 

“KINAHAX’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCIIFIEF.D-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

(^ROQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUES’S  PRIZE 
medal  CR()QUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  LM PRO VEMENT8 
Including  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Chamjion  Player,  ARTH  UR 

I  B  1  it**'  *’**■  Deecripllve  Price  litt  on  appliea- 

^n.  Sold  by  luost  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

‘“r**  HATTf)N-OARDEN.  LONDON. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Roomu,  Broad-street. 
Established  1607. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OP  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rhenmatlc  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia,  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic,  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde  park. 
_  In  cases,  2,  3, 4,  and  6  dozen. _ 

LAZENBY  aud  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

^  „  CONDIMENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoor- 
aoiy  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  Inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  clow 
Imitati^  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmw«^ 
Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  I^rtman-square),  a»d 
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DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profeseion  for  Tliirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Maanesia  as  the  best  reniwy  for  ACIDIT  i  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throus^hout  the  world. 


*<pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY^S  Re6ned  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  lid.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  It.  IS  Soho-square,  London,  W. 

CA  UTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  16  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  OIRCULAB  (^oat  free). 

JULY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  theday,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreiini  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

S3  PouhTHT,  London.  Establishid  18S2. 

Bankbrs  :  London  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


nno  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 
-L  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  pubUshed  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ao.,\rith  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payint' from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually. — PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Adrertisemente, 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 

.  O 

FVom  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  79th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  it^uential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  tohat  our  oum  *  leading  Journal'  is  in 
Engkmd." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver- 
tlalDg  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SA TURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  m,  1872. 

“Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisemonts  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  OrriCE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


Mr  Williaw  Black's  New  Story, 


ESTABLISHED  1785. 


THREE  FEATHERS, 

By  the  Author  of  *  A  Daughter  of  Heth,’  Ac.,  is  commenced  in  the 
CorhhiU  Magazine  for  August. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APPUCATIOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Price  2s.  6d..  free  by  post  2s.  lOd., 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

for  JULY. 


CONTENTS 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (continued).  Bv  John  Latouche. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the  Rev 
F.  Arnold. 

MKLIORA  LATENT  :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs  Lynn  Linton. 

BIRD.S  AND  BEASTS  IN  CAPTIVITY.  By  Archibald  Banks. 
STUDENT  GUILDS  IN  GERMANY. 

HABIT  IN  PLANTS,  AND  POWER  OF  ACCLIMATISATION.  By 
H.  Evershed. 

THROUGH  THE  GRAUBUNDEN  TO  THE  ENGADIN.  By  Eveleyn 
Carrington. 

THE  MISTAKES  OP  A  DAY :  a  Story.  By  Mervyn  Merriton. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER  Warwick-house,  Pater- 
nostcr-row. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS— Exercise  most  wonderful  powers 
in  promoting  appetite,  improving  digestion,  regulating  the  bowels, 
and  removing  nervousness  and  debility.  The  weakest  will  take  no  harm 
from  the  use  of  this  alterative  and  tonic  medicine,  but  will  gradually  r^in 
their  health.  The  strongest  will  preserve  themselves  from  many  of  the 
mishaps  into  which  their  boasted  strength  and  fearlessness  of  results  often 
betray  them  Long  suffering  invalids  may  look  towards  this  rectifying  and 
revivifying  medicine  with  the  certain  hope  of  having  their  maladies  miti¬ 
gated,  if  not  removed  by  its  means.  In  short,  for  lul  ages,  circumstances, 
and  conditiona  Holloway  points  out  the  treatment  whl^  is  competent  to 
cheek  the  progress  of  disorder  in,  and  expel  its  seeds  fh>m,  the  human 
frame. 


On  the  29th  July  (One  Shilling),  No.  )76, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST.  With 

-L  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

CONTENTS  : 

THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illastratlon.)  I — Master  Harry.  II.— 
Jim  Crow.  HI. — Res  Anguatte  Domi.  IV.— The  Laat  Look  Back. 

ST  THOMAS. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  ROMANCES. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNK.  Chaps.  XVI.,  XVII ,  XVIII. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  SECOND  WIFE. 

MELANCHOLIA. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
XXXIV. — Homeagain:  a  Juggler.  XXXV.-At  an  Upper  Window. 
XXXVI. — Wealth  in  Jeopardy:  the  Revel.  XXXVII.— The  Storm  ; 
the  Two  together.  XXX VIII.— Rain ;  one  Solitary  meets  Another. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  AUGUST. 

X  CONTESTS  ;— 

THE  FIRST  PARTITION  OF  POLAND.  By  H.  von  Sybtl. 

MR  FKOUDE’S  IRISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  E.  Cainies. 

IMAGINARY  GEOMETRY  AND  THE  TRUTH  OF  AXIOMS.  By 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  ROSE.  By  Algernon  Swinburne. 
FEDERALISM  AND  HOMK-RULK.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1870.  By  Henri  rochefor.'. 

ON  COMPROMISE.  (Conclusion. )  By  the  Editor. 

BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  I.— III.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  riccndilly. 


’PHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST. 

X  Price  Is. ;  free  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

CONTENTS : 

OLYMPIA.  By  B.  E.  FRANCILLON,  Author  of  ‘Karl’s  fene,’  'Pearl 
and  Emerald,’  'Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac.  (Continued.) 

OUR  MODERN  ARCHERS.  By  An  Edinburgh  Salisbury. 

IX)VE  IN  WINTER.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

GREAT  TOWNS  AND  THEIR  PUBLIC  INFLUENCE:  ll.-Man- 
Chester.  By  Sexagenarian.  _ 

MEN  AND  MANNER  IN  PARLIAMENT.  V.  The  Silent  3  ember.  By 
The  Member  for  the  Chlltem  Hundreds. 

SCIENTIFIC  PILGRIMS.  By  J.  E.  Taylor. 

WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  V.  Midland  Streams.  By  Red  Spinner; 
SEAPORT  AND  SEASIDE.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

A  RAMBLING  STORY.  Part  III.  By  Mary  Oowden  Clarkej 
TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentlemap. 

Loudon:  GRANT  and  CO.,  Tummill  st-eet,  F.C. 
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13  Great  MARLBOBOuaH-STBEET 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


REMINISCENCRS  of  a  SOLDIER.  By  Col; 

W.  K.  STUART.  C.B.  2  vols.,  21b. 

“  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  these  reminisccnceB  but  is  full  of  entertain¬ 
ing  matter.  The  book  i.H  one  of  the  best  collection  of  military  stories  we 
have  ever  seen.”— Af/ienepM/M. 

THROUGH  RUSSIA:  From  ST  PETERS- 

IIUBG  10  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CBIUEA.  Bjr  Un  GUTHRIB. 
2  vols..  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

‘‘  Mrs  Guthrie’s  book  is  interesting  throughout.”— Pa«  MaU  Ornette. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  Svols..  Jla. 

A  highly  interesting  and  amusing  hoo^L."— Examiner. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

In  SORROW.  DKDICATEO  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  Second  Edition.  ItoI.,  6s. 

The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs 
Julius  Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr  Maurice.  They  cannot  fail  to  afford  much 
comfort  to  a  wide  circle.”— Pr/fisA  Quarterly  Itevietv. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FRANCES.  By  Mortimer  Collins,  Author  of 

‘  Marquis  and  Merchant,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  Kino,  Author  of 

‘Queen  of  Herself,’  &c.  3  vols. 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,*  &c.  3  vols. 

*'  This  is  an  interesting  book.  The  author  possesses  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  a  novelist — that  of  strongly  interesting  her  readers  iu  the  minds 
and  fortunes  of  her  characters.” — Athenceum. 

ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  In  many  respects  an  excellent  novel.” — Athenceum. 

”  A  novel  good  to  read  and  and  pleasant  to  remember.” — Spectator. 

”  A  refreshing,  healthy,  and  interesting  story.  The  characters  are 
natural  and  well  drawn.”— Examiner. 

FOR' LOVE  aud  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  3  vols. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols.,  218. 


”  Victor  Hugo  does  not  stand  iit  need  of  pleading  on  his  behalf.  He  has 
obUined  the  widest  popularity  in  Europe.  ...  Ilia  poetic  sense  of 
tenderness,  beauty,  strangeness,  and  sublimity  is  supreme,  and  in  expres¬ 
sion  he  is  at  the  present  day  unrivalled.  ...  To  conclude,  ‘  Ninety- 
Three’ is  a  representation  of  the  civil  war  in  Ln  Vendee,  performed  by  a 
company  of  types  that  i»re  superbly  inflated  by  the  breath  of  nn  eminent 
and  humane  poet,  whose  prose  has  the  quality  of  song.”-  Pall  MaU  Gazette. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  12s., 

NORTHERT^  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  and  the 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF,  Author 
of  •  California  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence,’  &c. 

MOUNTAINEERING  in  the  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

By  CLARENCE  KINO.  Two  entirely  New  Maps  have  now  been 
added,  and  also  a  Chapter  of  frt>8h  matter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,' 6s. 

CAMPAIGNING  on  the  OXUS  and  the  FALL  of 

KHIVA.  By  J.  A.  MACGAH AN.  With  31ap  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  188. 

**  A  book  more  freshly  written,  and  with  more  interesting  matter,  both 
general  and  personal,  is  seldom  to  be  found.” — Athenaeum. 

*>  The  personal  adventures  which  he  had  are  exceedingly  entertaining. 

.  .  .  We  recommend  most  cordially  Mr  MacGaban’s  book.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

”  Reads  like  some  lost  chapters  of  the  *  Thousand  and  One  Nights.’ 

Standard. 

”  This  book  is  the  best  and  most  readable  account  yet  given  of  the  distant 
lands  and  interesting  events  of  which  it  treats.”— Daf/p  Eews. 

ADVENTURES  in  MOROCCO  aud  JOURNEYS 

THROUGH  the  OASES  of  DRAA  and  TAFILET.  By  Dr 
GERHARD  ROHLFS,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction  bv 
Win  wood  Ueade.  Demy  8vo,  Map,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  cloth 
extra,  128. 

”  Abounds  with  valuable  Information  and  lively  iacidente.”— Academy. 

”  The  best  summary  of  information  about  a  country  very  little  known.”— 
Saturday  Review. 

**  He  throws,  indeed,  quite  a  flood  of  light  on  the  religious,  political,  and 
social  life  6f  the  Moors.'’-  Graphic. 

*•  Will  have  great  and  permaneat  value  as  a  repository  of  facts.’ —TAe 
SiVUman. 

**  As  an  explorer  of  the  interior  of  the  vast  African  continent,  Gerhard 
Bohlfi  stands  next  to  Barth  and  LivlnaBtone.**— Athenceum. 

**  We  recommend  bis  volume  to  all  lovers  of  adventurous  travel.”— 
Examiner. 
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Volume  I. —WITH  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
AUTHOR.  [Ready. 

Volume  II.— WITH  A  VIEW  OF  MR  TENNYSON’S  HOUSE  AT 
ALDWOKTH.  [Just  out. 
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NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE 
WALLBRIDGE  MISCELLANIES. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  260  pp.,  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  price  5s., 

^HE  WALLBRIDGE  MISCELLANIES  :  Tales, 

Sketches,  Ess  A  vs,  &c  By  “ARTHUR  WALLBRIDGE.”  In 
iding  ‘Torrington  Hall’  aud  ^The  Council  of  Four:  a  Game  al 


INNOCKNT  :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life.  By  Mrs 

OLIPHANT.  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations.  Small  postSvo,  cloth 
extra.  Os.  Uniform  with  Blackmore's  •  Lorna  Doone,’  68. ;  *  Clara 
Vaughan,’  Os. ;  ‘  Cradook  Nowell,’  6s. ;  Mrs  Stowe's  ‘  My  Wife 
and  I,’  Os. 

WORK  :  a  Story  of  Experience.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

New  Edition.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  Illustrations.  Uniform 
with  William  Black’s  ‘A  Daughter  of  Heth,’  6s.;  ‘In  Silk  Attire.’ 
6s. ;  ‘  Kilmeny,’  Os.  j  Dr  Mayo's  ‘  Never  Again,’  Os. 

MISTRESS  JUDITH :  a  Cambridgeshire  Story.  Bv 

C.  C.  FUASER-TYTLER,  Author  of  ‘Jasmine  Leigh.’  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  In  One  Vol.,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

BACKWARD  GLANCES.  Edited  by  the  Author  of 

‘  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.*  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  58. 

The  NARRATIVE  of  EDWARD  CREWE.  Personal 

Adventures  and  Experiences  in  New  Zealand.  Small  post  8vo  cloth 
extra,  58.  ’ 

JOHN’S  WIPE  :  a  Story  of  Life  in  South  Australia. 

By  MAUDE  JEANE  FRANC,  Author  of  ‘Marian:  or,  The  Light 
of  Some  One’s  Home,’  kc.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is. 

A  STRANGE  FRIENDSHIP:  a  StorY  of  New 

Zealand.  By  C.  EVANS.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  58.  ^ 

Loudon ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE 
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-I-  Dictionary  in  German.  French,  and  English  (Dedicated  by  permi 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  late  Prince  Consort).  By  Sir  GEORGE  DUCKEIT,  J 
late  Major,  &c. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  Henrietta-strcct,  Covent-garden. 


8vo,  sewed,  la., 

Y^OMETS  and  the  NEW  COMET  of  1874.  With  a 

complete  popular  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  these  wonderful 
bodies  which  are  so  great  a  perplexity  to  Science. 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.,  Panoras-lane,  Chcapslde. 
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